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Records Manager 

£6555 -£7329 

Applications are Invited from graduates with a/chleve diploma 
(specialist In modern records preferred) for (he new post of 
Records Manager at Exeter. Duties are to establish, manage, 
maintain and develop centralised records storage and retrieval 
systBm In the County Council's Headquarters and in other 
administrative buildings. 37 hour week. Temporary post for one 
year but will be reviewed at the end of the period. 

Organisational capability and the ability to get on well with 
people required (or this challenging post. 

Application form and further details from the County Archlvfst. 
Devon Record Office, Castle Street, Exeter, EX43Plf, l 
returnable by 21 June 1905. 
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exemplary teachers and scholars with distinguished puCDcailon In British or Amo, icon 
Ule/alura, or In Ihe area of Interdisciplinary studies. These publications should 
demonstrate Interests In broad cullurel and theoretical Issues. The Chair will be expected 
to confrtbule to Ihe continued growth and development of our graduate program. 
Appointment will be effective July, 188B; deadline ter applications and nominations la 
July 1 , 1865. The University of South Florida Is an Equal Opportunity. Affirmative Acikm 
employer. Correspondence regarding Ihe Chair should ba addressed lo: 

Secretary 

De Bart oto Chair 8earch Committee 
Englah Department, CPR 3M 
University of South Florida 

Tampa. Florida 33B20, U8A (L132) 
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+MA In Social Policy and Administration 
*MA1n Sociology of Education 
+ MA in Sociology (Qualitative Research) 

* part-time evening study a upp lamented by mutually arranged 
daytime attendance 
+ one day par weak 

. Raasarah Degrees (M Pnll or PhD) In 17 au bjecte 
Covraea atart at thS end of September. All degreea are by twoyears 
part-time etu tty (MA In 17th Century English, MA In German end 
MMiib In Elhnomuslcology are alio available one year full-irme). 
Application fdrmaand PoatgraduatoProapectua from the Regia try, 
GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE, Haw Cross, London 8E146NW 
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Selection Committee fur The 
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rian. Osier Library. Meant 
University. 3635 Drummond 
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University 
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Zealand 

LECTURER IN 
FRENCH 

Applications are Invited Tor a 
Lectureship In French within 
the Department of Modern 

V£82 U V**' Jr orn 1 January 
1386. French language, litera- 
ture and civilisation deoroe 
courses are orrsrad Internally 
and extramurally. Applicants 
should state their particular 
rl aids of Interest and teaching 
experience. Preference mlnM 
“n applicant qunl- 

c I vlU «a?l on*, leh ’ a[inU “ aB ond 
Nzl^B. NZ$23,622— 

Further Information about 
tho position, the University 
nnii the tin n ora I rnndltloue of 
appointment, may beubtuinod 
from the . Secretary Oenernl, 

• ° r Common- 
wealth Universities (Appts), 
SS Oordoj! Square. London 
WCIfh OPF: or from thn Rea- 
Istrar. Massey University, 
Palmerston North. New Zea- 
land. with whom applications 
close on 31 July 1083. 
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No 4. The Artist's Companion 
3 centuries of drawing-books & 
manuals of Instruction, 
[illustrated] £3.00 post free, 
[refundable against purchase). 

Mo 8. Irish History and Polities 
c450 items. Ready late June. 
KENSPELMAN, 70 MICKLEGATE. 
Y0RKY01 ILF. 
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BRITISH LIBRARY, Oratt 
Huasoll Slreet, WC1. 8ION8 
OP THS TIMES: Tha 200th 
anniversary of tht' ■ news- 
gFpnr. Wkdya 10-S. Suns 
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New Books 1 
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Periodicals 
of the 

Royal Anthropologli 
Institute 


MAN, Thejournal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute. Recent issues 
have included contributions by Michael 
Banton, Clifford Gccrtz, Ernest Gcllner, 
Caroline Humphrey, Adam Kuper, Ashley 
Montagu, H. W. Scheffler, DanSperber, 
B. G. Trigger and many other internationally 
distinguished scholars. Edited by David 
Turton. Quarterly. 

ANTHROPOLOGY TODAYisthe 
Institute’s new bimo'nchly, incorporatine 
RAIN. The first few numbers have mdim 
articles ou 13ritisli ctlnumrauhic f(hji.^g»)i 
com nuinal controntasC 
in India, South African anthropology,^ 
protection of children, etlmoarchaeoiogy, 
and the Swanscombe skull. Full international 
news coverage. 

. ANTHROPOLOGICAL INDEXisa 
bibliographical quarterly now in its 23 rd yea 
orpublication, covering most of the 
periodical literature received by the Museum 
of Mankind in London, arranged •. 
geographically with sub-divisions by broad 
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■ .obi Isa » Ion. the manuscript of 

a 60,000 Word book written 
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• Varied. | Inked. series of short- 
stories' all aet^.ln tfia aaqie^ 


Mercury Co. Ltd. Upper Mounts. 
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Book Fair 


r ABfTIQUARIAN 
BOOKFAER 

• 1 Monday 14 Jan 10-5 at 

. The Bedford Hotel 

j. ' 


where anthropology is studied, • 

Subscriptions per calendar year, 1 985 (t or 
£45(S72); Anthropoiovy Totlay V/(S12) indivldiml 
L'8(S14) libraries; AmtirofwhoUal hulex £35(153). 

• RAI Distribution Cenrrc, lllack horse Road t u 
SG6 1HN, Herts, UK; or front iisu?l aRcnts. 

Fellows (UK residents £32, overseas £27 or 
' and Anthropology Tattrty at no extra dial . 

Fellowship (under 28, Lt.85)iKi(S28). Applicant 
be qualified, but must be sponsored by an estisrina 
provide letter of recommendation. Fpliovvship 
KAI, 56 Queen Anqc Street, London WlM . 

is cdpic^ available free on request, List yf.i 
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The Freud No 



The Complete 
Letters of Sigmund 
Freud to Wilhelm 
Fliess 1887-1904 

Translated and Edited bv 
JEFFREY MOUSSAIEFF 
MASSON 

“This collection must 
certainly become an 
indispensable source for 
exploring one of the 
greatest intellectual 
movements of our century. 

It is also finely produced 
and reasonably priced.’ 

Daily Telegraph. 

‘Freud’s dominating 
position in 20th century 
thought means that every 
scrap of his writing seems 
valuable, and his onetime 
wish to have these 
particular letters destroyed 
has inevitably quickened 
interest in th em^Qne^ n 
see why he was reluctant 
for the world to see them. 
They reveal how vulnerable 
he was to the wholly dotty 
ideas and practice of Fliess, 
his beloved Mend and 
colleague ... the letters 
give in addition much 
insight into the 
development of Freud’s 
thinking as well as day- 
to-day anxieties about his. 
practice: fascinating,’ 

The Sunday Times 

Sigmund Freud’s letters to 
hid closest friend, Wilhelm 
FUess, are probably the 
single most important 
group of documents in the 
history of psychoanalysis; • 
Spanning the period which 
saw the bir^th and 
development of. • 
psychoanalysis', these . ; V 
letters giVC; us a unique 
window on the thought 
processes that led to Freud’s 
revolutionary ideas and 
works. Presented' here, 
without any excisions, are 
133 documents never before 
made public and:;l38 that 
previously were published + 
only in part. 

Belknap 

£ 19.95 Hardback SOSpp Utua 
0-674-15420-7 
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Prophet of the full life 
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Peter Gay 

GEORGE P-LANDOW 

£o*ford University Press. £7.95 
^rbsck.il.95). 
fl 19287604 X 

The early years 1819-1859 
30ipp. Yale Unlverstty Press. £12.95. 

0300032986 

Raskin’s death in 1900 was followed by a long 
silence from scholars nnd biographers - a re- 
flection of his sharply declining reputation. 
More recently, this silence has been super- 
seded as Oeorge P. Latidow observes in his 
slender book on Ruskin - a miracle of intelli- 
gent compression - by “a flurry of edittons. 
bioaraphies. and critical studies". Revisionist 
appraisals such as John D. Rosenberg’s 
pioneering The Darkening Glass of 1961. bto- 
□japhies like Joan Abse’s John Ruskin. the 
Passionate Moralist, published in 1982, and an 
increasing number of specialized studtes on 
Ruskin’s art, his aesthetics, his social criticism, 
his marriage, have been pouring from the 
presses. There is even a Ruskin Newsletter 
now: what more respectable emblem could any 
writer ask for? 

Ruskin, of course, provided rich materials 
■ fo r the student - and for the revisionist. “Like 
so many Victorians", as Professor Landow, a 
little breathlessly, tries to summarize the acti- 
vities of this nineteenth-century Renaissance 
Man, 

he had astonishing energy, for while carrying on n 
voluminous correspondence nnd paint inga arge 
bo'dv of superb water-colours, he published poetry, a 
children’s fantasy, and books and essays on geology, 
botany, church politics, political economy, painting, 
sculpture, literature, architecture, nrt education, 
myth, and aesthetics. 

m— on the '•'tlfireiednth-cenUiTy 

OndwBnJiifi",'tAnrffiiv"6nBtinliP< 'riSwpIl 

the “twentieth-century functionalist reaction" , 
was powerful; he was no less influential as a 
popularizer of high art and attempted, with 
much success, “to remove the boundaries be- 
1 tween fine and applied arts" and thus helped to 
inspire “the Arts and Crafts Movement". He 
could speak for both "Turner’s more tradi- 
tional works and his brier proto-expressionist 
ones”, eloquently defend “painting by the 
English pre-Rnphfielites, Italian Primitives, 
I.- and sixteenth-century Venetians", and dnre to 


discuss such contemporary authors as Tenny- 
son, Browning and Dickens. “In an age of 
great prose stylists", he proved a “master of 
many styles, perhaps the most notable of which 
appears in his famous passages of word- 
paint ing.” 

There is, then, much one can write about 
Ruskin, especially since he was enlisted for 
many causes and served as inspiration on both 
sides of many contentious issues. Still, since 
the outpouring about him seems not to be 
abating, a new biography must first establish 
its credentials - either by reporting something 
new or by placing familiar facts into a Fresh 
light. Tint Hilton’s life, the first of a projected 
two volumes, which takes Ruskin to 1859, is 
stronger in the latter than in the former. 

This is inevitable. While much unpublished 
material appears to be still awaiting an editor, 
the age of discovering unknown Ruskin diaries 
or letters is virtually over. Dr Hilton has con- 
sulted much that has lain undisturbed in librar- 
ies and archives for years, including the tran- 
scripts from which E. T. Cook and Alexander 
Wedderburn fashioned the thirty-nine-volume 
Library Edition, still the standard edition of 
Ruskin which, though it is being sup- 
plemented, is not likely to be superseded. All 
this labour, and Hilton's decision to paint 
Ruskin’s life on a grand scale, rather like a 
nineteenth-century fresco on a Bavarian castle 
wall, is confidence-inspiring. His opening re- 
mark that there are “around 40 volumes of 
published correspondence, and dozens of 
thousands of letters that remain unpublished” 
is a reminder that the exhausted biographer 
has been inching his way through Ruskin 
debris, all of it. before at last reaching the 
writing stage, gasping for air. 

The scope Hilton has given htmsel. per- 
mits him to dwell on ideas and events in 
generous detail, and to quote at length. He can 
take his time, and he docs. Each of the chap- 
ters, rather flatly entitled with the years they 
span, covers two or three years. Thus Hilton 

cart fifftsrdto present, almost infulLa romark- 
„v,| L Uivu-Untci Iium John RuAlli'i fuilici, 

John Janies Ruskin, that obsessive and emo- 
tional sherry merchant, ,to the wife for whom 
he had waited for so long: 

My Dear my Lovely Margaret how do you contrive 
to inspire me with unhiding Love to light up flarnes of 
passion that neither age nor familiarity can extin- 
guish. I see you forever as young as sweet & I think 
ciich year still sweeter, decked anew in some fresh 
Beauty, in some new graces to hold me to charm me 
to stir my very soul with fiercer and warmer. Emo- 
tions to make me think I am come Into possession of 


some newly discovered Treasure. Such is the power 
of Innocence of pure womanly love & affection as 
they exist and adorn the sweetest the gentlest the 
most feminine of her Sex. If I began to love coldly I 
have come to love warmly St to feel every year some- 
thing added to the force of my love & my admiration. 

It is a stirring document , and a useful reminder 
that. Evangelicals though they were, John 
Ruskin’s parents were also romantics. 

And, though Evangelicals, they were not 
prudes. John James Ruskin was an impas- 
sioned admirer of Byron, and when he read out 
loud from Christopher North’s Noctes Ambro- 
sianae, he would read that “robustly tory 
column, full of coarse wit and savagery’’ 
without skipping any of the “naughty words”. 

This was the environment - literary, frank, 
affectionate - in which the Ruskins’ brilliant 
son grew up. One might think that he would 
become a sophisticate in such a household, a 
worldling before his time. But in fact , while his 
parents included him in their conversations 
and their trips, Ruskin’s erotic education was 
not enough to protect him when, at seventeen, 
he feel in love with Adfele-Clotilde Domecq, 
daughter of his father’s partner, Pedro 
Domecq. It was a disaster, for, callow and 
callous, she simply laughed at him. “Most 
youths” , Hilton comments , “desire girls before 
they first fall in love. John Ruskin, sheltered 
and innocent, experienced his sexual awaken- 
ing like a blow. Ruskin said that it took him 
four years to recover, but it may have been 
very much longer than that." 

This drastic training in life did not compel 
the adolescent Ruskin to retreat. Quite the 
contrary; writing an essay for Thomas Dale, 
Professor of English Literature and History at 
King’s College, London, on a subject much in 
literate people’s minds in the England of that 
time - “Does the perusal of works of fiction act 
favourably or unfavourably upon the moral 
character?” - Ruskin struck at the prudery and 
inhibitions he felt all about him. He attacked 
“the old maid of jaundiced eye and acidulated 
Jip, whose malice-inwoven mind looks on all 
'feeling? nf affection arid joy as the blight looks 
on the blossom ... and makes amends for the 
follies of her youth by making her parrot say 
‘Amen’ to her prayers"; and then turned op the 
“haughty and uncharitable sectarian’' 'and the 
“home-bred misses who had set up for being 
pious because they have been set down as' 
being ugly", only to wind up with the highest 
possible praise for liiS.fnther’S favourite poet: 
“We do not hesitate to affirm that, with the 
single exception of Shakespeare, Byron was 
the greatest poet that ever lived." Evidently, 


unhappy love had not broken Ruskin’s spirits. 

With such a grasp of detail, and an eye for 
the bizarre, Hilton takes us through Ruskin’s 
student years at Oxford, his encounter with 
Turner, his trips abroad, his rapid and prolific 
publications - Modem Painters, Seven Lamps 
of Architecture, The Stones of Venice and 
others - his involvement with the Pre- 
Raphaelite cause, his marriage to Effie Gray 
and its notorious annulment, his turn to poli- 
tical polemics, his meeting with Rose La 
Touche and his work on the fifth volume, the 
last, of Modern Painters. By 1859. he was very 
tired. “It would take a couple of years, and the 
realization that he was in love, before he once 
again found a confident voice in which to 
address the world.” So Hilton leaves him, on a 
tantalizing note of indecision. 

Much of this, to be sure, is familiar terrain. 

But Hilton proves an assiduous guide, pointing 
out some charming sight here, some neglected 
treasure there, along the way. There is Dr 
William Buckland, Christ Church don, geo- 
logist and mineralogist, who “kept a bear, 
jackals, snakes and many other beasts and 
birds" in his house in a corner of the great 
quadrangle. "These he ate.” Indeed, “he 
claimed to have ‘eaten his way through the 
animal kingdom.’ He also served his pets to his 
guests . " But beyond noting that Ruskin missed 
“a delicate toast of mice", Hilton does not say 
which part of Buckland’ s zoo he was compelled 
to ingest. He does remind us that it was at 
Buckland’s hospitable table that Ruskin met 
Charles Darwin. There are, too, John James 
Ruskin’ s prophetic reservations about pious 
excitement: “It sounds paradoxical" . he wrote 
to his son, “but these Heavenly subjects re- 
quire to be approached in the most worldly 
way. We must hold to the anchor of Rational- 
ity, stick to our Humanities", and he warned 
that “too much enthusiasm in Religion ends in 
Selfishness or Madness”. And, again , there is 
Effie Ruskin, a social lioness, cheerful and 
exceedingly proper, dancing in Venice with her 
dazzling new acquaintances but keeping her 

V "aV might be expected, Hilton interweaves 
his orderly chronological presentation with 
aphoristic commentaries, more or less shrewd. 
"If the Vholc bf Modern Painters is Ru skin’s 
great gift to his father, then its second volume ' 
is a subsidiary gift to his mother. More formally 
religious than the first volume, an(i mticli more 
like her religion than John James’s, It reads oj 
though’ its intention was to gladden her." 

■ Again, "The English colony [in Italy] encour- 
aged (as is the way In such communities) ex- 
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patriate sentiments to harden into prejudice.” 
Then, again, less happily, about Margaret Rus- 
kin after her late marriage: “The long years of 
loneliness and waiting, the madness and the 
deaths [in her past], could all be forgotten. All 
her life Margaret was si'ent about those years" 
- as though Freud has not taught us that such 
silence is a symptom not of forgetting, but of 
the inability to forget. And finally, on a more 
felicitous note: “All his life Ruskin was liable 
to confuse his personal history with the history 
of art." 

Perhaps the book's most appealing trait is 
that, while it does not confuse his personal 
history with the history of art, it takes care to 
bring them together and discuss the one in the 
light of the other. In face of such judiciousness, 
il comes as no surprise that on Ruskin’s mar- 
riage - those six more or less bleak years of 
unconsummated living together - Hilton is 1111- 
censorious and even-handed. He blames 
neither John Ruskin for his brutality in leaving 
his lovely young wife sexually unsatisfied, nor 
Effie Ruskin (as has become fashionable with 
some writers) for her fnilure to do her great 
husband justice. His explanation, that Ruskin 
“could not imagine his own marriage without 
thinking of the most perfect marriage known to 
him, that of his father and mother", though 
scarcely profound, has the truth in it. Ruskin, 
critic, artist, prophet, for all the serried ranks 
of his publications and the proud array of his 
good causes, never really grew up. 

Where Hilton is all leisure, Landow is. of 
necessity, all hurry. Getting Ruskin’s life out of 
the way with a terse, lucid tliree-page pro- 
logue, he can concentrate on the meaning of 
Ruskin. Yet he manages to avoid the tele- 
graphic abruptness that is often the bane of 
such brief lives by reading Ruskin from a single 
perspective, as an inspired voyeur, as a man 
who saw and then interpreted to the world 
what he had seen. 


volume of Modern Painters on, Landow notes, 
“Ruskin believed that confronting a work of 
art requires that one encounter it both visually 
and intellectually". The meaning of a painting 
is disclosed by the empafhctic interpreter but. 
as Landow goes on. Ruskin’s interpretations 
never slight the visual experience that the art- 
work can induce in the observant. Its formal 
composition and its colour do not lose their 
importance in face of symbolic or allegorical 
explication. The nature of both symbol and 
allegory changed in the 1850s. as Ruskin pain- 
fully lost his Christian faith, but. to him, the 
fundamental role of the interpreter as educa- 
tor remained intact. He had pagan myths to 
explain. 

Another reason why Ruskin's loss of reli- 
gious conviction was not fatal to his self- 
appointed role as England's pedagogue was 
that, in mid-career, he had enlarged his activi- 
ties. He became an interpreter of society. 
Now, as everyone knows, to Ruskin interpret- 
ing contemporary society meant criticizing it. 
The world around him, with its worship of 


“The Goddess ofGetling-on". had become, lie 
feared, joyless, crass, dirty, committed in all 
the wrong ideals, a veritable daik age. 
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Faith and fallibility 


Throughout his writings on political economy Rus- 
kin depends on n series of aggressive interpretation*, 
and they play a central role in his presentation ol 
himself as a Viciorinn sage. Wlmi makes him a secu- 
lar prophet in the manner of Carlyle, however, is not 
his act oflntcrpretation hut the fiici that he chooses 
to interpret matters that his audience rarely realizes 
require interpretation at nil. 


Ruskin, wc might gloss, is it discoverer of prob- 
lems more than a solver. By interpreting lie 
makes people see. “When lie later explains the 
development of his political views in PriMeritti, 
he characteristically presents their evolution in 
terms of learning to interpret." This helps to 
explain the range of his political concerns, even 
some of his eccentricities. There was so much 
to do, hut before Hint, so much to see. “Rus- 
kin’s most seemingly quixotic public projects, 
such as the utopian St George’s Guild and the 
repair of Hinksey Road, Oxford, by u crew of 
Oxford undergraduates", were in line with his 
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To aiver ;,ll this gruuiid is a great 
Laiulnw remiikls its. Ruskin did DatgZ^ 
I-n.ii, ;ir. rtinl miuii-iv Ik- moved in, to[^l 
pilgrimage , one niiglu think, not verydiffe! 
from the one undertaken hy RuskinW 1 
disciple Proust. The connect in ns between ! 
dimensions ol human experience are 
others had said before him. though ufa 
less passionately - always close. “ForQ 

no si— : • 
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icetiiai man exists - even Tor the sake of arc 
mem. According to him. there exists only j 
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human being, ail of whose experienced 
interconnected, entwined, relevant." Rm,? 


For Ruskrn the act of interpretation, which leads into 
many fields of human experience, prod uees readings — 

not only of paintings. pooma, and buiklin H ^LmL»iLr^. ir t ^ f 


of contemporary phenomena, such os storm clouds 
and the discontent of the working classes. Whether 
explaining Turner’s art in Modern Painters, the sig- 
nificance of an iron pub railing in The Crown of Wild 
OUve, ortho nature of true wealth In Unto This Last , 
he inteiprets the nature and meaning of matters that 
he believed the British public needed to understand. 

Landow praises Ruskin, I think, too unre- 
servedly and, Wide though .his influence ran; 
somewhat overestimates that as well/ It, is 
good, no doubt, to be reminded that Ruskin 
inspired Gandhi no less than William Morris, 
Oscar Wilde as much ap William Butler Yeats, 
the .early British Labour Party more than did 
Das Kaplial, But it is also worth recalling that 
there were those like Proust who, after adoring 
Ruskin and always retaining some traces of his 
worship, found it necessary to break with thejr 
model. Ruskin, it seems, was almost. as much 
an influence to overcome as one to ciherish. 
To Landow, Ruskin is $ great teacher, which 
is to say a great student who first wanted to see 



the Ruskin Gallery, Shefj 


Mightier than his movement 


not just in satisfy some vaporous philoa* / 
commonplaces that all human thought^. 
lion cohere in Ruskin’s mind. He is, asHita 
points out. autobiographical: Ruskin's rf 
gious aiul political ox|>eriences were in ibefc. 
ness or his own lire inseparable from hisfo 
ing, his interpreting paintings and buifc 
his looking. Whatever the real sequel 
events in 1858. that Sunday in Turin, whok 
was “((/{converted” from the Evangelical 
his parents - whether he first saw Verona 
“Solomon and the Queen of Sheba" and fe 
heard the self-righteous Waldensian semi 
tliut so displeased him, or whether it happed 
the other way around and he first listened^ 
then looked - religion and art, and, later, pcl- 
lics, all intermingled in his inind. Soitwasij 
him always. To sec art was to live; to livens 
include seeing art. Ruskin “organizes hit pa 
life chiefly in terms of moments of vision'.Ad 
so, to Landow (nnd little less, I suspect, t 
Hilton), Ruskin remains the prophet of ikH 
life, the life that our world makes it 
impossible to live. Hence his “parables d 
perception" -to use Luuduw's phrase -shod 
concern us, Ruskin’s Intc-twentieth-cenm) 
readers, ns much ns they once concerned^ 
disciples. As an account of Ruskin’s mti ■- 
thinking, this strikes iiiu as admirable;^** ^ 

ufckafcjiutoit •* 

longer innocent enough low*. 


Of making many books about Thatcher nnd 
Thatcherism there would seem to be no end. 
On my own bookshelves I can already count 
nearly a dozen. Patrick Cosgrave may have 
been first in the field with his Margaret Thatch- 
er A Tory and her party {TLS , April 14, 1978); 
but this time - with his retrospective on Mrs 
Thatcher’s first term - he comes in puffing well 
behind at least three similar works, each writ- 
ten by an author with rather more impressive 
economic credentials than his own. 

No matter. To be fair to the Prime Minister’s 
first biographer, he has never claimed to be 
anything other than a generalist (with his early 
years of service at the court of the Leaderene 


yielding him personal insights rather than any 
specific expert qualifications). Indeed, he 
starts off this book, rather defensively, by re- 
calling how in his original work the opening 
chapter - entitled simply "The Woman" - got 
hi in into trouble even with reviewers who 
otherwise were broadly sympathetic: he was. 
we are given to understand, considered to be 
rather over-familiar in the tone that he 
adopted. (My own memory is that he was ful- 
some to a fault - but that . 1 suppose, has never 
been a defence to charges of l^se-majcste . ) 

At least on this occasion Patrick Cosgrave 
has little to fear in that respect; no longer wri- 
ting from the inside - he does not seem to have 
seen all that much of the Prime Minister over 
the past six years - he has ceased to be tempted 
by any form of boudoir journalism. Instead, 
what he offers is a useful survey of Mrs Thatch- 
er's record in government together with an 
invaluable concordance of most of the litera- 
ture about her to date. 


There is very little novel or original in what 
he has to say - though his narrative does come 
to life when he writes at first hand about the 
famous Lusaka Commonwealth Conference 
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Peter Stansky. celebrated William Morris’s 
150th anniversary year, 1984, with a double 
salvo: first, for beginners, in the Past Masters 

series, William Morris, a brief biographical; , — mop.uuuei.un process attvicr- 

overview.whtch is one of the best mtroduc- ■ : ton Abbey as “a modern assembly line" is one 
tions to him published m recent years (108pp. of the few points on which his Interpretation 
P r ess - paperback, £1.95. . misleads. Much more central, however, is the 


and industry, a classicist rather than a Goth, 
even an admirer of functionalist evolutionury 
sociology, which Morris - like his biographer 
Edward Thompson - found so intolerable. 
"These subjects were banned at his table. This 
is your damned science he would say to me.” 
Some of these differences between Morris 
and Mnckmurdo are also main themes of this 
book. Stansky makes rather less of an issue of 
the machinery question than earlier historians, 
especially Pevsner; and this is fortunate since 
his description of Morris’s own attitude to 
machinery and the production process at Mcr- 
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question of the politics of Redesigning the 
World. Although some ,of Morris's followers in 
the Aits, and Crafts movement were isocialists, 
others were conservatives, and very few indeed 
were politically active. But as Stansky rightly 
observes, “a truly apolitical stand is a self- 




. samp time paid uncommonly ciore', attention to 

the pictures his inner world presented to hihi . ; Guild, the Art Workers’ rsniiH^ ‘ ,« -ri, ^ V r E ' V. - 

He was what Freud. 'would call. Charcot, arid Crafts Exhibitions^ ‘ 

W whoje-eye . mains The dominant even ir^he later i .meht doub?^ > C^fts m°ve- 
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inlly gifted men nnd their small dieted 
admirers umldsl a general public iiicapaHetl 
understanding and enjoying their work-T® 
tninly in this case his scepticism wits to 
fully justified. It is less easy, a hundred 
on, to share his confidence in the new art wW™ 
might spring up in the wnke of a social rev# 
lion which totally destroyed existing bourgeon 
culture, but again and again the wholenewXH 
Force of Morris’s own vision contrast with 
wavering of the movemcitf. And thereat# 
meats when il till comes clear. The Arti* 1 " 
Crafts Exhibition Society, set up to pro#® 
open, democratic, national alternative 1° ^ 
Royal Academy, had begun to flounder .U# 1 
led hy the hopes ol' winning some small 
grcsslvc reforms in the Academy in the pl&® 
fulj-scalc rivalry. Morris returned fro™)?”/ 
to the Royal Academy Summer Exliibilit® 
1884 with a|l his root-and-branch inslinds^ 
in forced. Looking for ^traditional worfctf*-* 
like skill’’, the paintings fie saw were***, 
"dashing, clever - useless", and those enj 
for public purchase amphg the worst pf;** 
“the sort of thing which gets the Academy . 
bad name it. has got, and makes it P er ^ a 1 ^!r 
;most contemptible. public body in Engl® 0 
which is saying much". 

For most of his fellow-reformers 
have been a depressing experience, huf, w . ( 
: in the bastion of privilege became fi fe ,0 
hopes of Morris:' j 
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It is With a curtain exultation that one walk* ^ 

the Wild jumble of inanity tlibt ciothes the ws . ^ 

Royal Academy lo-day. whert one thinks - 
dominant class, the comm^rcialists, noble anp . 


A major stimulus to the revival and electoral 
success of the “New Right”, particularly in the 
United States, bus been growing concern about 
the size and scope of government in conlem- 
" iwai jm ^TacU^. It is argued that the state 

l»l*. nlt-iv*rvn<ivp nfiri nf 

reducing the role of the market in a damaging 
way. Conservative politicians like Ronald 
Reagan and Margaret Thatcher have fared 
well electorally with such a position. 

The New Right attack on the state, and par- 
ticularly on the welfare functions which it has 
assumed in the post- 1945 period, has struck a 
chord with the electorate. New Right theorists 
and politicians contend that the provision of 
goods and services by the state is inherently 
inefficient, and necessarily constitutes n 
gradual encroachment on individual rights. 
Market allocation and provision of goads arid 
services is deemed both more efficient 'And a 
better guarantor of individual rights - where 
these arc. derived from property rights. The 
feet that it was in part the failure of the market 
to perform these functions that led originally to 
increased state responsibilities tends to be 

overlooked. 

One key intellectual source of such re- 
evaluhtions of the role of the state is the liber- 
, tarian tradition, whose most ardent propo- 
nents seek the “abolition of all government 
intervention hi the lives and affairs, of a free 
people", arid the maximization of market acti- 
vities In all areas including the provision of 
most public goods. Stephen L. Newman’s ele- 
gantly written study identifies the Lockean ori- 
gins and framework of .fiber tarianism, the di- 
. vers^. classical-liberal, anarcho-capitallst and 
“nvinatchic" strands composing libertarianism , 
and reviews the principal thinkers: novelist 
Ayn Rand, 1 economist Murray Rothbard, phil- 
osopher. Robert. Nozick and political cconom- 
ist;Briedrich von.Hayek.Tt is a thorough study 
wfiich l§ well grounded in the work of the leqd- 
:®8 libertarian thinkers; Newman notonly pre- 


liberal, Hayek has a much broader conception 
of the state's role, and accepts the appositeness 
of some intervention to offset hardship. He 
does, nevertheless, advocate a much reduced 
version of the contemporary state, and his 
arguments have been influential with politi- 
cians in both America and Britain. 

The main difficulty with Newman’s book is 
that he treats the different versions of libertar- 
ianism with equal intellectual seriousness, 
which is clearly inappropriate when it means 
comparing the work of Nozick and Hayck with 
the rambling novels of Rand. Where the latter 
has a dangerously romantic view of the “heroic 
entreprertfcur" Operating in the market-place, 
me lormer attempt to advance coherent and 
internally consistent arguments as to why free- 
dom is maximized in the market, and why this 
in turn promotes prosperity. Nozick and 
Hayek may, as Newman argues, be incorrect in 
their underestimation of the power of eco- 
nomic corporations in the capitalist economy, 
but at least they develop a serious and partially 
sustainable argument in support of their 
position. 

Libertarianism, in its different forms, rests 
ah' the argument that freedom and capitalism 
go hand-in-hand, and that the prospects for 
both are greatest in a system organized as a 
laissez-faire market with a minimal state. 
However, the type of society sought by liberta- 
rians, according to Newman’s account, nnd 
actively promoted by the New Right, seems 
singularly unattractive, based as it is upon self- 
interested materialistic values and a lack of 
concern for others. In describing their laissez- 
faire property-rights-based social order, 
libertarians unwittingly explain why Western 
democracies have found it necessary to In- 
crease the role of government as a regulator of 
economic ppwer and source of help ip the 1 ms 
. ■ well off. Stephen Newman’s lucid and useful 
book is a reminder of thpse faefs in the context 
of curt-ent debates about the appropriate scope 
of government in Western democracies 


held during Mrs Thatcher’s first year in office 
(it is not dear under whose auspices he was 
present, though internal evidence hardly sug- 
gests it was in any official capacity). He follosvs 
Hugh Stephenson - whose book Mrs Thatch- 
ers First Year was an extremely competent 
piece of work - in giving the Prime Minister 
greater personal credit for the eventual Zim- 
babwe settlement than she was awarded at the 
time, and resists any right-wing temptation to 
denounce the sacrifice of Bishop Muzorewa as 
“a sell-out’’. 

Indeed, in general, distance seems to have 
lent some perspective to Cosgrave's view. He is 
by no means uncritical of the Thatcher Gov- 
ernment’s economic performance, roundly 
dubbing the first twelve months it spent in 
power as “the lost year” and displaying an 
unexpected chivalry towards at least some of 
the charges mounted against its record by Wil- 
liam Keegan in his powerful philippic. Mrs 
Thatchers Economic Experiment (TLS, De- 
cember 28, 1984). Of course, Mrs Thatcher 
remains every inch his heroine but he is not 
blind to her stranger quirks and frailties - 
pointing up her odd tendency to treat her gov- 
ernment as if it were in some way separate from 
herself, at the same time as she also, quite 
wrongly, persists in referring to her colleagues 
as "my Ministers”. The doctrine of omnipo- 
tence, especially when coupled with supposed 
infallibility, has always been a dangerous one 
in politics. .. .. 

Moreover, for all the air of easy authority 
with which Cosgrave writes, he is occasionally 
also fallible himself. If “President Carter, 
acting against his principle of not meeting 
Opposition leaders” did receive Mrs Thatcher 
at the White House in September 1975, then 
we really are into the realm of miracles: Jimmy 
Carter was not elected President until Novem- 
ber 1976 and did not move into the White 
House until January 1977. Similarly, if Cos- 
grave (faintly surprisingly) wants to promote 
the cause of the present Employment Secret- 
ary, Tom King, a? the next leader of lhe party. 


he should at least get the job he held in Opposi- 
tion right: he was not shadow Defence Secret- 
ary but shadow Energy Secretary, and lost Ills 
expected place in Mrs Thatcher’s first Cabinet 
not to Francis Pym but to David Howell. Stu- 
dents of British constitutional practice will, 
furthermore, be puzzled to learn “that Cabinet 
members are never told budget details until the 
morning of the day when the budget is to be 
presented”: nowadays , they always learn of the 
contents of the budget the day before - the fact 
being recorded in the Cabinet minutes without 
any details of what the budget contains ever 
being given. These mny all be minor lapses but 
they inevitably do something to undermine 
faith - no bad thing, at least for those of us who 
regard scepticism as in every way preferable to 
idolatry. 


Robert Blake, of course, as the house his- 
torian of the Conservative party, writes with 
genuine authority and his updating of his Ford 
lectures, originally published in 1970 as 7Vie 
Conservative Party from Peel to Churchill 
[TLS, October 30, 1970), is a valuable correc- 
tive for anyone inclined to accept at face value 
the Prime Minister's characteristic boast, “I 
have changed everything." To Lord Blake, 
although he does not deny "a real change In 
Conservative ideology since the 1964 elec- 
tion" , continuity is what counts and he makes a 
persuasive case that even Thatcherism is no 
more than a reversion to Heath ism as it was 
before 1972. 


His three new chapters, taking in the five 
Conservative leaders since Churchill, arc 
models of elegance and economy, and there is 
something especially refreshing about the tem- 
perateness. even diffidence, of his tone at a 
time when such qualities elsewhere are rather 
at a discount. His penultimate sentence, in 
particular - “There is no greater error than to 
extrapolate current trends into the future” - 
could with advantage be pinned up in each 
party headquarters, not to say In every news- 
paper office. 


Source? in British Political History 1900-1951, 
Volume 6: First Consolidated Supplement com- 
piled by Chris Cook (272pp. Malian £25. 0 
333 26568*) has recently been published. It is 
the first supplement to the earlier series of five 
volumes which, reported the results of a major 
survey of twentieth century British political 
archives. The original project stemmed from a 


senban expoSition of the central arguments. the 
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noble, who have deprived the people of an ^ 
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But looking, 'and .teaching -others to look 
were never quite enough , for Ruskin:. hence his 
cpmirtitment to 1 interpretation. From the first 


daily lives, can get for themselves noiiiu.B—-^, 
this for die satisfaction" of. their intellectuai^^^; 
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their talents Such as they; fire, not to Pf. w: i 
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| ,oh (hie ; appropriate role of! the state, 
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Committee for the purpose of locating, listing 
and preserving modern British political manu- 
scripts; The information in the earl! ef volumes 
which dealt with the records of political par- 


Jjf SECT instit^ioris and pressure 
groups, has inevitably dated stp« the books 
' Mine out.' For instance, the. owners of the pap- 
ers have changed thejr address; new deposits 
haV'e been made; library , and record setv ee 
haye.been reorganized, HW l, he herid for tfiis 
supplement,,; 



, Sonoran Desert Spring 

‘ , L JOHN ALCOCK 

When spring comes to the Sonoran Desert, the brittlebush blankets the ridges 
with its sunny yellow bloom. White-throated swifts mate high in the air, and 
great purple hairetreak butterflies defend their perches in the palo verde trees. 
Male digger bees unearth freshly metamorphosed females and the ancient 
century P^nt sends up a spire of fragrant flowers, scattering its seeds only 
once before it dies. Sonoran Desert Spring is a unique celebration of the joys 
of observing desert plants and anjnrials over the course of a season and also 
captures the bittersweet sadness Ipi; wild pi apes., A journal drawn from john 
Alcock's stucjies of the Arizona desert, the bdpk presente natural history 
informed by modern;, evolutionary principles , and : guided, by a genuine 
affection for a-fragile land and its inhabitants. Those who love the desert and 
those who take an interest jn natural history arid conservation generally, will 
love Sonoran- Desert Spring for the .power and Jteauty of its descriptions and 
the eloquence of Alcock's advocacy fpr the desert as. an endangered part of 

£405 W Hprdback ;■ 1 96pp (90 halftones & 6 cojour plates) 0-226-01 25B-1 
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Problems of a progressive 


Kenneth O. Morgan 


GRAHAM WHITE and JOHN MAZE 
Harold Ickes of the New Deal: His private life 
and public career 

263pp. Harvard University Press. £18.25. 
0674372859 


Harold Ickes, happy warrior, Eielt-rniser and 
self-styled curmudgeon, was ihe rampant 
rogue elephant of the New Deal. At the De- 
partment of the Interior from 1933 until early 
1946. he symbolized in his own erratic person, 
more effectively than anyone else in Washing- 
ton, the frenzied world of the I93Us when 
American capitalism was resurrected, and US 
democracy belatedly harnessed to meet the 
challenge of fascism. Ickes made much, in his 
various writings, of his own prickly, combative 
reputation, and it was richly deserved. His re- 
markably long career at the Interior Depart- 
ment, in peace and in war, whs punctuated with 
an endless series of brawls with Cabinet col- 
leagues. businessmen, journalists and almost 
anyone else who chose to join in. Time after 
time, he offered his resignation to Roosevelt, 
almost as a matter of ritual . Again and again, it 
was deftly refused. His career finally ended in a 
blaze of public recrimination with President 
Truman in February 1946 when Ickes refused 
to drop charges against Ed Pauley, a prospec- 
tive Cabinet colleague with a murky business 
past. Over the years, Ickes 's bids for greater 
departmental authority (over the Tennessee . 
Valley Authority for instance) or for higher 
office, including the vice-presidential nomina- 
tion in 1940, invariably collapsed with rancour 
all round. He was a long-sighted visionary with 
the shortest of fuses. Truly, here was the 
George Brown of American liberalism. 

Yet, for nil his personal excesses, Ickes was 
clearly a major figure of the New Deal era. 
Like many others. Including his governmental 
rivals, Hopkins and Wallace, he had n power- 
ful social conscience, dating from his experi- 
ence of settlement-house wSflTlTWS* li liieagB"'' 
of Jane Addams. He had , too , a gut egalitarian 
sympathy for "the little guy", No one in the 
administration more powerfully resisted the 
challenge of monopoly and organized financial 
/ power. Further, Ickes added oilier themes all 
his own. He was a vocal champion of racial and 
religions minorities at si time when this . was . 
unfashionable in Washington. As an early sym-. 
pathizer with the blacks; he was active in the 
National Association for the Advancement of , . 
Colored People and promoted the famous con- , 
cert by Marian Anderson at the Lincoln memo- 
rial in 1939. He fought tenaciously for the civil 
rights of Jews and, for Japanese- Americans 
. persecuted during the war. .More unusually 
. still, as a Westerner, he was a passionate cham- 
pion of the American Indians, Abroad, he was. 
an early advocate of America’s breaking with 
isolationism and ta king. Up arms against the 
fascist aggressors in Europe. At the Very end of 
his life, in 1950, the seventy-six-year-old Ickes 
denounced McCarthy isiii - Vo putrescent and , 
scabious [tfc] object (hat is obnoxious to; the 
. senses of sight, smell and hearing’’. He certain- . 
ly had his shortcomings: "Honest Harold", for 
instance, was not above the bugging and sur- 
veillance of colleagues. But, however’ erratic 
Ills performance and judgment; Ickes's. henrt 
. was, manifestly in the right place. His liberal 
, ; . conscience, w&8. always in good repair $nd fully 
primed for the belligerent ; defence of political 
. . and social, justice: : 

A proper biography has long been needed, 

. Hitherto, the main record has been the some* 
what guarded accdunt in the; published Secret 
Diary and his inadequate, autobiography, 
Diary of a Curmudgeon . This new, Jointly : 
writ ten study, however, is something different. 

It is the product of ihe collaboration of apoli- 
tical historian and a psychologist, both based in : 

• the University of Sydney. The emphasis is as 
mudi on Ickes’s private life and inner torments 
. (real dr assumed) as on the public man.- Cer- 
7 taliily« it offers a lot of extraordinary detail on 
' ..Ickes’s agonized personality and relationships, . 
and draws valuably from a lengthy unpublished 
memoir in the Ickes Papers. Nevertheless, the 
overall result is somewhat unsatisfactory, 

• almost a paradigm example of the limitations 
■ * of biography in shedding light on political his- 


There is heavy stress on the determining 
effects of Ickes ’s parents’ unhappy marriage, 
and his childhood identification with liis 
mother rather than with his drunken, violent 
father. Ickes. we are told, had “a current of 
femininity'' embedded deep in his psyche for 
the rest of his life, however well concealed 
beneath an aggressive exterior. The tragic per- 
sonal saga thenceforth is remorseless. Ickes’s 
decidedly strange courtship of Anna Wilmurih 
and his disastrous relationship with her after 
they finally married culminated in Ickes's firm 
( though not unchangeable) decision to cease 
sexual relations with her, on the ostensible 
basis that marriage should not be a pretext for 
prostitution. After three decades of crisis, 
Anna's death in a car crash in 1935 comes 
almost as a relief. Ickes, it seems, was always in 
difficulties in his contacts with women: invari- 
ably. the authors (here presumably more Maze 
than White) have an Oedipal explanation 
ready to hand. We learn of several mistresses; 
of Ickes's ambiguous relations with his step- 
daughter and then with his adopted dnughter; 
of rows galore with female associates such as 
Eleanor Roosevelt. His supremely happy 
second marriage lo a much younger woman in 
1938 comes as a considerable surprise. 

Other episodes include family quarrels over 
money and legacies; stock-market gambling 
disasters: and a Feud with his stepson, who 
finally commits suicide. The book is replete 
with references to castration anxiety, moral 
masochism, phnllophobia and much else be- 
sides. The Freudian approach is taken to re- 


markable lengths in the treatment nf Ickes's 
political career also. A psychoanalytical ex- 
planation is offered for his attitude Inwards tall 
trees in discussing the forestry programmes n| 
the Interior Department (“the image of the 
phallic mother"). More sensationally, some 
implicit sexual nuances emerge in the account 
of Ickes's physical contacts with Franklin 
Roosevelt himself, and the precise emotions 
aroused in Ickes when the President put his 
hand on his shoulder. All of this is iindeniuhly 
fascinating in its way; hut it is also too fre- 
quently speculative and makes the account sev- 
erely unbalanced. There is loo much Maze and 
not enough White, loo much Oedipus and not 
enough Keynes. Perspective and context are 
■ usually lacking. We learn too little of Ickes's 
career between the election campaigns of 1912 
and 1932. while attention is tircsomelv de- 
flected front lekes's main historical import- 
ance. his role, as prophet and executive, in the 
American liberal tradition in peace and in war. 

Despite the intelligence and new detail in 
this account, therefore, the best approach to 
Ickes (pending a further two- volume biogra- 
phy, now in preparation) still lies in the pub- 
lished diaries, for all their admitted limitations. 
The major intellectual problems surrounding 
his career remain to be tackled head-on. Sev- 
eral of these may now be specified. There is the 
continuity, such as it was. between the Progres- 
sives of 1910 and the New Dealers of the 1930s, 
with Ickes's transition from Bull Mooscr to 
ardent disciple of the younger Roosevelt h key 
exhibit. Historians of the New Deal nowadays 


lend (o he dismissive of ihe Progressive 
age. but Ickes's outlook suggests that it Z 
to he given more ciedence. Therein 2 
argument about public works as a 
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pr.mei . and its precise locution in the ej 
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Empires and after 


Anthony Pagden 


programmes and budgetary policy of S 
Deal. I lic pasonul rivalry between Ickes 
pedantic planner, and I lurry 1 lopkins fo? 
pulsive job-cieator. has far wider' m*. 

economic implications. There is t lie vB$t fop* 

li/ing impact of New Deal regional con^ 
lion upon society in the Smith and West It 
issues ventilated in Richard Lowiu's fintn r 
cent work. The New Deal and the Weg^' 
Ickes emerged as a kind of hero), scarcely 
male here. There is the surprisingly innoil 
role of the Interior Department in this pentf 


for almost the only lime in American biston. 1 
Thete is the marginal position of noiufe 


LESLIE BETH ELL (Editor I 
Cambridge History of Latin America 
Volume 1 
623pp. £40. 
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Volume 2 
894pp. £50. 
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Cambridge University Press. 
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Early Latin America 
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ethnic minorities whom Ickes championed 
the face of ail administration plainly cant 
ted to the safe, acceptable needs of organa 
whiles. And, finally, there is the proc«t^ 
which the inbred nationalist enthusiasms# 
1932 campaign broadened by 1940 into 


! campaign broadened by 1940intoanV 
concern with world-wide themes andabdl 
with isolationism. p 


After the sublimated complexes and p 
sonal tragedies of Harold Ickes havebeenf* 
gotten, these pivotal aspects of modem Aa* 
ican experience will still require further » 
pin rat ion. When this happens, the old a 
tmidgeon will surely rise again, like someanp 
Altoona phoenix, as the creative, dynim 
progressive he really was. 


Rich profits, poor results 


Stephen E. Ambrose 


W. ISSEL 

Social Change in (he United States 1945-83 
228pp. Macmillan. £15 (paperback, £5.95). 
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some new signposts and insights. One of the 
most obvious changes in America has been the 
westward and southward shift of populution, 
power and money. California, where one out 
of every ten Americans now lives, led the 
boom. Los Angeles County today, if it were a 
Nation, would rank twentieth in the work! in 


A Critical American: The politics of Dwight 
Macdonald 

1 79pp. Oxford: CLIO Press. £21 .20. 
020802007 I 
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economics. Vietnam meanwhile had taughuk • : 
Americans that any attempt lo build a Roman 
Wall to hold back the communists, a til 
managed by American troops, waspoort* \ 
tics and a self-defeating strategy. The mi [ 
rights struggle revealed, most 
Americans themselves, tlmt there were into L 


By creating the Cambridge Modem History in 
1902 Lord Acton hoped to establish the klen- 
tity and academic autonomy, of the history of 
modern Europe. The new Cambridge histories 
fulfil more modest roles. Whereas Acton had 
hoped that his volumes “may seek to be some- 
thing more than a useful compilation or a stan- 
dard work of reference", its successors are only 
meant to be. as the Cambridge University 
Press says in its guidelines for editors, “un- 
biased and authoritative works of reference". 
Like all second-generation encyclopaedias 
which have been stripped of their original 
didactic purpose, the new histories attempt to 
steer an uneasy course between the “best” - 
which means always the most widely accepted, 
-and the “latest”, which may. with the benefit 
of hindsight, turn out in a few years to he 
neither unbiased nor authoritative. 

Like its predecessors this new Cambridge 
History of Latin America cannot be called in- 
novative; but it does contain the best of mod- 
em scholarship and its appearance does, in 
some sense, suggest that Latin- American 
studies have emerged, at least in the English- 
yu»pitinH | umrld as an independent academic 
dfedptittesAkdi,' since regional studies tend to 


become increasingly parochial, may not be an 
unmixed blessing. 

Given the diversity of the material, the dif- 
ferent intellectual traditions to which the va- 
rious contributors belong, and the fact that he 
seems to have had to re-write about a third of 
the contributions, Leslie Bethell has done a 
remarkable job. The result may not always be 
an unqualified success. How could if? But no- 
where else will the reader find so comprehen- 
sive an account of nearly every aspect of the 
history of Central und South America from the 
remotest past to the eve of Independence. 

Spanish and Portuguese America was (and 
still is) a world divided between two histories, 
the one European, the other, immediately sub- 
merged but persistently actual, Amerindian; 
while in the interstices of these were the inar- 
ticulate, “liistoryless" peoples: the Blacks, 
Mestizos and Mulattos, whose descendants 
now make up the greater, if also still the 
poorer, part of the population. The continuing 
European presence in colonial America, re- 
inforced until the end of the eighteenth century 
by successive waves of Peninsular immigrants, 
dominated the lives and attitudes of the colon- 
ists even within societies which had by the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century become self- 
conscious independent cultures. The Indian 
world had been all but obliterated and 
absorbed within a century of the Conquest; but 
its presence survived to influence the settle- 
ment patterns, the economic structures, even 
the political and historical consciousness of the 
settler populations. 

Bethell has achieved a remarkable balance 
between these two histories. He has also in- 
cluded an article by Frederick P. Bowser on the 
African in America; but the poor Mestizos - 
who surely deserved a chapter to themselves - 
receive serious treatment only in James Lock- 
hart’s essay on social organization and social 
change, and then only scantily. This is, of 
course, primarily a history of white colonial 
Latin America, but unlike almost all other such 
histories L except James Lockhart and -Stuart 


B. Schwartz’s new book - it begins with some 
more than perfunctory accounts of the various 
indigenous populations before the conquests. 
Miguel Lcon-Portilla has managed (or been 
compelled) to restrict his usual messianic 
vision of Mexican (that is “Aztec’") society lo a 
sober account of social, economic and political 
organization. The impression he conveys of the 
current stale of scholarship on this subject is 
not, however, anencouragingone. Despite the 
debates which have raged since the days of 
Morgan and Marx we do not seem to be much 
closer to knowing how the very substantial 
body of data we possess should be interpreted. 
Whether you believe the Amerindian 
“Empires" to have been fully developed poli- 
tical communities or largely acephalous tribal 
confederations still depends, as indeed do the 
terms of the debate, more on political sym- 
pathy than on scientific judgment. 

The study of Andean societies, no less the 
victims of eighteenth and nineteenth-century 
struggles over the social configuration of 
“primitive” communities, seems, however, to 
have achieved a higher degree of sophistica- 
tion. If this is indeed so, then it is largely due to 
the work of John Murra, whose “The Andean 
Societies before 1532” here provides an excel- 
lent summary of his work to date. The weak- 
ness of these chapters - and of the accounts of 
the ethnographically more diverse areas of 
Brazil and southern America by John Hem- 
ming and Jorge Hidalgo respectively - is that, 
although judicious and highly informative, 
they are also largely self-contained. If this is to 
be a history, not merely a chronological 
account of ull the inhabitants of a single geo- 
graphical region - and if that were the intention 
there would be no special reason to choose this 
region, whose sole unity lies in the fact that it 
was for so long under the political control of 
Spain and Portugal - then we really need to 
know more about the impact which the Amer- 
indian cultures had on the societies created out 
of their ruins. 

Some of this, it is true, is provided else- 


where, in, for instance, Charles Gibson’s ex- 
cellent, if somewhat ddjA vw, “Indian Societies 
under Spanish Rule”, and Nathan Wachtel's 
also rather familiar “The Indian and the Span- 
ish Conquest ”. But only some, for both these 
essays focus on the effect of Spanish rule on 
Indian societies, and the more vexed question 
of the influence of the Indian on the Iberian 
community is touched on only briefly. 

Like all Cambridge histories this one repre- 
sents. in the words of the general preface, “the 
highest standard of collaborative international 
scholarship". It is, however, heavily weighted 
towards the traditional concerns of Anglo- 
American historians anti thus strongest on the 
political, economic and ecclesiastical dimen- 
sions of the Latin- American past. 

J. VI. Elliott provides u lucid account of the 
early settlements and the conquests, and 
another on the consolidation and evolution of 
the colonies, which deploy all his exceptional 
gifts for effective summary and quiet irony. 

Together with David Brading's account of 
Bourbon America. these essays, by stressing 
the continuing dependence of the colonies on 
developments in Europe, provide a valuable 
corrective to the tendency of most histories of 
Latin America to treat their subject matter as 
ski generis . Richard Morse’s account of urban 
development is particularly valuable, if only 
because this is an under-examined area of very 
considerable importance. Similarly Murdo 
MacLeod provides a useful account of the in- 
ternal trade and economic organization of the 
colonies, something which is frequently 
obscured often to the point of invisibility by the 
trade between the colonies and the mother 
country. (Professor MacLeod has also contri- 
buted an essay oil this subject and, taken 
together, the two provide a complete economic 
“profile" of the colonies down to the middle of 
the eighteenth century.) There arc also fine 
studies by Frederic Mauro on the political and 
economic structures of Ihe Portuguese empire, 
nnd by Andrde Mansuy-Dioiz Silva on the re- 
organization of that empire after 1750, when 
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“If you don’t like New England's weather", 
Mark Twain said, “just wait. It’ll change.” The 
same could be said of. the American culture and 
economy in the forty, years since the end of the 
Second 'World War, The country has gone • 
through a bewildering variety of changes, 
many of which were neither predicted nor pre- 
dictable. The paradox is that the more things 
change, the more they stay the same. In 1941 
the United States declared all-out war on Nazi 
Germany, and succeeded brilliantly. In 1964 
the. United States declared all-out war on 
poverty, and failed miserably. In Germany, 
the Nazis were crushed; in America, the poor 
1 remained poqr. The same groups are poor to- 
■ day t blacks, Me jtlcan- Americans, dirt farmers 
- as were poor, in 1945. The Great Boom 
. passed them by. ; The rich of today come from 
the same classes .and groups and families as in 
1945. They both guided and took most of the 
profit from the Great Boom. 

The way the Hch make their money, how- 
. ever, like the work'.that the poor do to sustain 
life,,' has changed dramatically. In -1947, when 
an official of the United Steelworkprs.-Was , 
nsked to define 'the word “sjeei’V he replied. ■. 
“Steel is America. . |n ttiqt year :(he : United 
Stales was* producing mdre steel than Western 
Eu rope , Japan, land the Soviet Union com- 
bined. A generation Hater s Ametfcq - was ipi- 
V porting steel from Japan While Amer(cnri'mills 1 
. shut down and uneipployment in stpelmakjng ; 
com infinities approached ' 50 . per cent ; r US 
Steel, meanwhile/ had Increased profits, 
'■ diversified its investments (rpainly: pyerSeasV- 
• and. not into nK^lern'izing-ljs'oWn mills)* and 1 
. the stockholders j were ..doing Very - ' nicely, * 
thank you. ,■ ■ mS;'.''' ■ U J-V i 

• William JsseViSoda^Chaiige bit he UpUed 
. States, 1945-} 983 isj in large part s cpmpilh t joh 1 
% of statistics iljiist ratihg how much Atnerica has . 
changed in such aspects as where people live^ 
(suburbs rather! than cifieS qr farms) ; Where 
they work (high tech, service and professional' 
jobs rather tlian fac(bries), aqcj how they c^fTy 
out their politics. Along the why; Issel provides' 

\ -y. f : 


Southern California has given the United 
States two of its strongest Cold War Presi- 
dents, Richard Nixon and Ronald Reagan, and 
has itself boomed thanks in largest part to the 
defence Industry. In the first two post-war de- 
cades, the United States spent more on the 
defence industry in California than it did on the 
Marshall Plan; Nnto, and all other economic 
and military aid to Europe nnd the Far East 
combined. 

Although Issel deals in considerable detail 
with politics, his concern is with who runs what 
on the local level (businessmen, he finds, arc 
everywhere in control, no mnttcr wlmi parly is 
In power), and with the methods used by va- 
rious minority groups, ranging from blacks lo 
feminists, to break into the power structure 
(unsuccessfully, for the most part). I le ignores 
national politics, except to note the swing lo 
conservatism in the 1970s and 80s. That swing 
hd attributes, in part, to the failure of Lyndon 
Johnson's War on Poverty, when billions: of 
dollars were spent on the cities with no dis- 
cernible impact. 

The relative narrowness of Issel’s focus is 
unfortunate, because it blinds him to whm is by 
far the most important change ofnll In posl-wur 
AtjieriCa; the jshift. from ajcduilfry brimming 
: optimism, io one filled with pessimism. It 

Wa$ : a 'transformation Thqf began, in the late 
)960s and Was completed in the 1980 election. 

, in [960rwhen the American people elected 
John Fa Kennedy as their President, they were 
ready.to ; M pay. any, price, bear any burden" to - 
Add; prosperity to the whole =. 
^rid^eirpronttses were' messianic. They 
prppoSeq .tOxeJimlnate; .poyefty. at , Home and 
: while simultaneously rid- .: 

v 'dine .the- natlrm nP Jil. " * .i . 
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deciding 

thdt snch ideas WeK'bad politics nnd worse 


go in bringing uhoul racial integration. 

Forty years after Aineriea won a waidd- 
ealed lo bringing freedom, democracy Bndtt> 
nomie prosperity to all, the nation lodaya ? 
governed by men who reject any notion d jj 
taking the offensive lo tlte communists. E- . 
are less concerned with democracy in Lij gf.v. 
America (linn they tire with profits / 
there, who believe that the civil rights 
lion has gone too far. nnd who have lost h |y ,, ; 
tercst in (lint one- third of the pupulaiwii itej 8j. . j 
remains “ill-clad, ill-fed, ill-housed" {* Wg/ 
half-century alter Franklin Roosevell first m fji 
Ihe phrase), 

Any account of change in the jwst'War^ 
must pay some intention to two 
were most committed to making Iif e 
United Slates different - the “New-WJ 
politics and the “Hippies” in cultural 8®*' 
Boili caused big waves, but nti lastihg t*®® ■ 
(except for drug use. rock music, nndslpjj 
dress among the young). Both - 
consciously intellectual, drawing inost - 
strength from the college uampus^-Jj. 
fa ilu re i I lust rules the impotence of irtriW. 
in America, which is the theme of SW 
Whitfield's sympathetic . study of A . 
American . Dwight Macdonald, who , 
America's leading intellectuals on did *0.“ 
(ween tlie 1930s and (he 1950s< 
twisted path from Trotskyism to P ac! ^ lrtS s 
coming a Cold Warrior of the jeft.H ^ ^ 
great journalist , who threw barbs- 

;• When Henry Wallace, the Progre^|^^._ 
Candidate for the Presidency in 
by.; the CP), campaigned on n plntfortn 
for a ^‘People’s GopitalLSiii‘’. M ac ^S^ 
plained that what Wallace had in.nnn. ,^ 
system of economic privilege iiri 
.one is a member of the 6lite"-j As f9r ■ ■ ^ # 
-strugle", he further . argued,' 1 •’Henry. ! , 
•.everybody to win it." 

But barbs' are not influence, and ..J,. 

• Macdonald, like other American inly 
: hud 


A History of Architecturo 

Settings -and Rituals 


Spiro Kostof 

A general and authoritative history of world architecture and 
urbanism from the Stone Age to the present, in which the 
author focusses on major architectural ideas and processes 
through history, illustrating these with detailed discussion 
of one or two particular environments. 

- 0 19 503472 4 700 halftones, 150 line drawings £35 

The Oxford Book of Children’s Verse 
In America 


Poets, Prophets, and Revolutionaries 

The Ltteraiy Avant-Garde from Rimbaud through 
Postmodernism 


Charles Russell 

Charles Russell establishes for the first time a critical 
terminology to distinguish the various forms of self-consolous 
literature— avant-garde, modernism, and post-modernism— 
that have emerged over the past century. 

0 19 503550 X approx. £30 


nonq. The most Whitfield con 
for hipi is that "perhaps" he wasreo ? 
of the early lenders of ihe New 
Ideological movement without; a : 


.... - . . . 

rent ideology that: has come aria g° n 
leaving iiiVyihlng behind., , ’[■'.■ * ; ;.kx| 


Edited by Donald Hall 

In the tradition of Iona and Peter Ople'B Oxford Book of 
CbSdroD's Verse comes this anthology by the award-winning 
poet: and children's book author Donald Hall The book' 
tadudes anonymous works, ballads, and recitation pieces, 
beginning with the Calvinist verses of the seventeenth 
. century, , 

0 19 50353$ 9 approx, £15 

Mathematics and the Search 
for Knowledge 

Moitls Dine ■ ' ■ 

h this book, KUne recounts the canturies-kmg struggle 
between scientists relying on mathematics to stretch our : 
towtedge and those committed to the. empirical world of 
.•Qur Banses, He deals witb the Greeks, early modem 
, -s^deptSats such as Galileo and Newton, and the twentieth- , 
eshhby theories of relativity and quanta. 

: 0 19 603633 X illustrated approx. £20 ■ ; 

Ben-Gurlon and the Palestinian 

:4NiiV. V; , 

Peace to War • 

; Ttemili .■■■! 

‘^Mlatsd and condensed from an acclaimed Hebrew study, 

; U a major revisionist work by ohe of Israel's leading 
i p*to®tot8’tojd authm of a multivoliwie biography of David 
Bsn-Gudoh.;Bas6d wuraw evident®, including Ben-Gurton's 
■•.jtotrias jnd totters and the minutes of closed meetings, • • 
/ W$thjjly 0 g'u 8 ;a fresh understanding of the man who has . 

regaided as harsh and uncompromising. 

/£$ 3 approx, ^7.50 < ■ ' ' 


Choosing the Right Pond 

Human Behavior and the Quest for Status 


Robert E Frank 

Offers a radical reinterpretation of what private markets can 
and cannot do and suggests new ways of looking at famltiai 
regulations and social programs. Many of the Isbubs 
discussed touch directly upon the strongest concerns we feel 
bb human bBings straggling to define our roles and affirm 
our Importance in the worid.around us, 

0 19 503520 8 - approx. £23 •••.-. 


Science and Human Values 


William W. Lowrance 

A thonght-provoldrig discussion of the various ways in 
which science, technology, and medicine influence sodrn 
philosophies and choices. Social attitudes, values, and.ethlcs 
are analyzed for' their roles in decision- and policy-making. 
0 19 603606 0 illustrated approx. £25 


Global Energy 

Assessing the Future 

. 1 

jae ErtnvmdB and John M. Reilly 


Baffid on substantial' tesearii begun at the Oak .RWge . 
Institute for EnBrgV'Arialysis In 1976, it presents a model of ; 
wmld energy production- arid consumption. The model; is. • 
sufficiently detailed and flexible to be of use in addressnpg 
srientiflo questions relating Ip. energy, particularly the COj" 


issue; . ' •. : « n 

0 19 603652 .4 illustrated approx. £60 


Forthcoming titles 

Along with Youth 

Hemingway, The Early Years 

Peter Griffin 

Foreword by Jack Hemingway 

Peter Griffin has drawn upon a wealth of previously unpublished material to trace the 
(onnative years of one of America's most celebrated and influential authors. 

0 19 503680 8 illustrated approx. £18 US Publication October [UK date to b8 nxed) 

The Unwanted 

European Refugees in the Twentieth Century 

Michael R. Mavras 

This ground-breaking study will be the definitive history of the massive refugee movements 
which developed in Europe as of the 1880s and reached their height during the Nazi and 

K&sdst eras. . 

0 19 503615 3 Illustrated approx. £25 US Publication Sflptemjw [UK date to ba fixed! 

The Invasion Within 

The Contest of Cultures in Colonial North America 

James Axtell 

This is the fliat of three volumes, tt> be published under 

In North America and develops its themes from the Initial contacts that each had with the .. 

• Indians in fee 16th and 17th centuries. . . _ : ' . ’ 

0 19 603696 8 iBustratetj approx- £30 l® Publication October {UK date to be axed) 

Atrocity and Amnesia 

The Political Novel Since 194j5 

Robert Boyers . 

What cohstitutea a political novel? Are such books being written today?. In this slaiply 
argued . book Robert Boyers demonstrates that the genre is very ; touch alive. . 

0 19 503620 1 4 apprpxi £25 :V$ Publication September [UK date to be Am 1) . 

Ail tha titles In this advertisement are published by OOP New York, 

Headers to the US should direct their. iqqu Wp» to;'; I . 

Oxford University Press, '200 Madison Avenue.. New jbrk, NY- 10016 . 

. ‘ UK readete should contact: \ r' : j ■ __ 

Academic Marketing Dapaitmeht, Oxford University Press, -Walton Street, Oxford 0X2 6DP 
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University of 

Queensland Press 

BEARDED LADIES 

Kate Grenville * 

jS. n w“if S - r0m an im P rtaIv e new writer. . a 
m 50 spare thal jl astringent and an 
uncluttered prose tbat sets down its stories of 

hri«™ n £ Ul> 7 T,d dislocfll,on *««** an economy that 
Hemingway to mind . . Sydney Morning 

S9.95 0 7022 1715 1 

JOHANNES BJELKE- 
PETERSEN 

A Political Biography 
Hugh Lunu 

l°”rL2m h y'™' C^ k! prod,,,:ttd A “’"* ll< 

£17.50 0 7022 1815 4 

UNNATURAL LIVES 

{2?'“ ? unra ^ n . F,c,io " about the Convicts, from 
lames Tucker to Patrick White. 

Lauren nr Merge niton 

£16.95 07022 1972 X 

THE EXPERIENTAL 
DIMENSION OF PSVCHOLOGY 

ttST’'" P!yd,olos> ' u ^'y «< 

£27.50 07022 1814 6 

Scholars Library Series 
DEATH IS A GOOD SOLUTION 

The Convict Experience In Early Australia 
A. W. Baker. 

£25.00 07022 16852 

A HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
IN AUSTRALIA 

S. A. Grave, retired Professor of Philosophy. 

University of Western Australia. 

£25.00 0 702216976 

NINE AUSTRALIAN 
PROGRESSIVES 

VitnBsm in Bourgeois Social Thought 1890-1960 
ttsnunh ‘ Profe “ or of His,or y- University of 
0 7022 1974 h 

AUSTRALIAN ACADEMIC 
LIBRARIES IN THE SEVENTIES 

Bssays in Honour of Dietrich Borehardt 
Edited Harrison Bryan and John Horacek 
£25.00 0 7022 1883 9 

--- QrdmtoJ. M. Dent (Distribution) Lui.m 2 )) 


Portugal, no less than Spain, had, in Montes- 
quieu's phrase, become "nothing hut an acces- 
sory" of its colonies. Peter Bakewell provides n 
masterly account of mining in Spanish Amer- 
ica; Magnus Morner has written a description 
of the rural economy of the Spanish colonies; 
while Stunrt Schwartz in his essay on the 
plantations in Brazil draws attention to ihe 
important distinction in all colonial sociclies 
between the centre and the periphery - a dis- 
tinction which provides un organizing concept 
for Early Latin America. 

The essays which attempt to move outside 
these areas are. however, more uneven in qual- 
ity. Asuncion La vrin's essay on women in colo- 
nial society. for instance, makes relatively little 
of a potentially fascinating and still little ex- 
plored subject. By choosing to limit her re- 
marks to the factual record of the economic, 
social and marital status of women, she has left 
the reader for at least this reader) with the 
impression that the position of. certainly 
white, women in the Americas was little dif- 
ferent from that of their European sisters. Yet 
we know that (male) travellers to Mexico in the 
mid-seventeenth century were scandalized by 
the liberty most women seemed to enjoy: for 
instance, that they played cards freely with 
men — something that could never have hap- 
pened in Europe - and that, as the renegade 
English Dominican Thomas Gage put it, “the 
liberty they enjoy for gambling is such that the 
day and the night is too short for them to end a 
primera once it has begun”. How did such 
changes, which men like Carlos de SigUenza y 
Gdngora regarded as a sign of their individual- 
ity, come about, and how significant were 
they? Mexican society was as mnle-dom mated 
as any European community, but its attitudes 
towards its women seem to have been, in some 
respects at least, strikingly unusual. But there 
is little in Professor Lavrin’s account to suggest 
that, as one Spanish observer noted with hor- 
ror, “even the most delicate ladies could be 
seen smoking in the street”. Evidence, so he 
thought, that American society was a world 







known as ^ os Ca stas, executed by an unknown ariisi in the late eighteenth 
cemiy The Indian mother a wearing a white huipil trimmed with vel low ribbon. At the fool ofdiis and 
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THE SEARCH FOR AN 
ALTERNATIVE: 

. ; Philosophical Perspectives of 
• Subjectivism & Marxism 

Marvin Forber ■ 

Farber considers the nature of ptailos- ! 
ophy, discussing Husserl, Marx, 
Lenin, and his own ideas on phe- 
nomenology. Primarily ■ concerned 
with the philosophy of philosophy ■ 
and the analysis of contemporary ver- 
sions. of Marxism, theiauthor contrib- 
utes profound insights onmany other' 

< fundamental philosophical topics. 

y$pp s • bom 

A SELECTED ' 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ; 
SIGNIFICANT 'WORKS 
; AftpiJT SlVOTflj 

] Martha Bolar UgjrtWood f ; *. 

. /Selected for this . bibliography are' 

■ > major contributions and represthta-" ; 

b v b ,studfes dn .three- ^sspect^ of 
• philosophy’, the 

: i3f !tne devCloppibnt of s&ea- * 

V^c^^jfodQjOgy, and political 7 : 

economy,:; j ■ v t ■■■ 

v c ! : : 

•' • \ 

- i "■'•.'••'•j 1, ’ir/ ,: 4.i ¥yi 
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There is an essay by Jacques Lnfaye on the 
intellectual and cultural life of the colonies, but 
why does the cultural life of Brazil merit only a 
note? Lafaye’s piece is perhaps the weakest in 
the volume. Disorganized and littered with 
errors and misconceptions — servis a natura 
means nothing in any language; Pnul Ill’s Bull 
SubJimis Dens certainly did not put an end to 
the controversy over the anthropological status' 
■ of the Amerindians; tocomparen seventeenth- 
century pedant like SigUenza y Gdngora to 
such men as Bnini and Ficino is simply ludi- 
crous; so too is the assumption that Raynal’s 
great history of the Indies was intended to be a 

fncfllnllu DN'Ilraia nimril nF i. J.. 


political thought. But since they involved ques- 
tions of property rights and the source of poli- 
tical authority - dominium and imperium - 
they had a sustained influence, if sometimes 
only an indirect one, over the crown's policies 
and political attitudes in the Indies. 

If, as with all such collections of essays, there 
are lacunae and occasional lapses, the overall 
results must, none the less, count ns the most 
detailed, extensive and authoritative general 
account of Latin-American history to date. 


ably at its best when discussing subjects which from a jmHniv a ,i.« Jl-.., _ . , ft 


J, T — -.--r—- v. ISIIICYIl- 

ably at its best when discussing subjects which 
•Lafaye has already written about in his Quei- 
zaleoatl el Guadeloupe. By contrast, the essays 
by Damian Bayon and J. B. Bury on the 
architecture, of Spanish Arnerica and Brazil arc 
, detailed, informative and accurate, tbougli 
. their task has not been mode easy by the lack of 
any. illustrqEiye material. Excellent too, so far 

■ as I can tell (which is not very far), is Robert 
. Stevenson’s discussion of Spanish American 
■■ m usfb. Once again, however, I wonder what it 

is about Brazilian culture which makes its 

music worthy of only. a note. 1 

■ • ■ • Va’l. Jl ■ >i. • ■ ‘ . . ■ 


the samepJnoidrariaT^saTS"^ 
area, by Lockhart and Schwartz, is a quile 
different and. despite being intended to serve 
as a textbook, an altogether more ambitious 
project. Early Latin America modestly offers 
the reader “both a synthesis and an introduc- 
tion", but it is one which also attempts a new 
perspective on the processes by which the 
Spanish and Portuguese colonies developed 
from Conquest to Independence. The authors 
have divided the period into three distinct 
phases. This is more than a mere convenience. 
Colonial American society clearly experienced 
more than three socio-political changes in the 

OrtVlBVA nf Un fftn .. III!. _ ° . 


( d — — ...Hiw.j.uuLuivaimi 

from a society grounded in the socinl and cultu- 
ral values, Castilian and military, of the 
qutsuutor'6 lite and its heirs to n true colonial 
society , with a largely autonomous culture and 
a flourishing internal economy, was visible and 
carefully recorded by contemporaries. The 
final move, which came in the second half of 
the eighteenth century was. as Lockhart and 
Schwartz, like nearly every other historian of 
the period, insist i in large part a response to 

Pl/Pntc in 1 * 


regions controlled by isolated Europeansetl 
inents, scattered lay clergy, the religii 
orders, or not at all. European political coni 
and the process of acculturation grew weal 
the Further one moved from the urban cen 
until they finally vanished altogether. Lai 
areas of Mexico and Peru were only Hisf 
nized in the lust century; large areas are still, 
any but the most superficial sense, not Hisj 
nized to this day. 

This crucial distinction between centre ai 
mm wqwwrre raffBuu n 
nnd Schwartz describe it, of the distribute 
and political structure of the prc-Conqui 
tribes. These they have divided into sedentai 
serni-sedcntary and non-sedentary. a triporti 
distinction closely resembling tluit used by tl 
Jesuit historian, Josd dc Acosta, in the si 
teenth century and which may be over-simp! 
But it does reflect how contemporaries categ 
rized non-European peoples. The Spnnlnr 
“rushed Into fervent founding activities" on 
where they found sedentary Indians. There 
trast between centre and periphery, betwet 
rich areas and jwor ones, between Hispaniz* 
nnd non- 1 Iispnnfzed areas, was determined l 
the relationship between these three types, 
was these which “gave the approximate mi 
figurations of the larger functioning coloni 
units (and later to a large extent the Spanis 
American nations)". Even the obvious eXcc| 
tions to this rule - the towns of the Brazilia 
gold rush at the end of. the seventeenth cei 
tury, the mining towns of Zacateas aild Potosi 
failed to develop into mnjor urban cenl« s ' 

Within this general framework. Early ioti 
America provides more than n mere “ovei 


I ■■ uiuro. ynce again, nowever. I wonder what it events in Eurone ■ wiimn tins general framework. Early 
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Spontaneity refined 


He nnig Cohen 

henry D. THOREAll 

Journal 

Volume 2: 1842-1848 

Edited by Robert Satlehneyer 

602pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press. 

£37.70. 

0691061866 

RICHARD LEBEAUX 
Thoreau’s Seasons 

410pp. University of Massachusetts Press. 

£28.50. 

087023 401 3 

During his short life Henry David Thoreau 
published a few poems, some magazine pieces, 
and two books, A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers (1849) and Walden, or A 
Life In the Woods (1854). His fume grew 
. slowly, helped along in no small way by admir- 
erS w ho did not entirely grasp his qualities and 
purpose, and who are only now beginning to 
comprehend the richness of his life and literary 
output. The record of his life may be said to 
have begun with, and perhaps to have culmin- 
ated in, the two million and more words of the 
Journal he kept from 1837 until almost the day 
he died in 1862. 

As might be expected from a man dedicated 
to confronting the facts of life, he opens his 
journal, his account book, with a question: 
“'What are you doing now?* he asked, ‘Do you 
1 keep a journal?"’ And then the response: “ - 
So I make my first entry to-day." The ques- 
tioner was Ralph Waldo Emerson, who saw 


Thoreau as a self-reliant mun of action, well- 
read in the classics, with an extensive know- 
ledge of nature and life. 

Initially, Thoreau’s journal was a record of 
his experiences and reading and the thoughts 
they evoked, a sort of commonplace book 
salted with apophthegms and what a New Eng- 
land Puritan would have called “illustrious pro- 
vidences". Thus it was within the old tradition 
of the Puritan journal of self-examination. The 
New England Transcendentnlists had taken up 
the journal ns a means of communication with- 
in their circle. It suited their need for subjec- 
tive, spontaneous expression that might be 
shared, tested and refined. And in typical New 
England fashion, the journal had its practicul 
value. Because the Transcendental isls were 
writers, preachers and teachers, it was a liter- 
ary account to be drawn on as needed. At the 
outset, Thoreau’s journal was all this, but in 
addition was a means of discovering his de- 
veloping self and his vocation, which in the end 
would prove the same. 

The journal, then, gradually becomes the 
man. It develops into a writer’s workbook as 
Thoreau develops into a writer. We see him 
hard at work to learn his craft , tentatively seek- 
ing a way into the literary marketplace (with 
Emerson helping, though not always, so it 
seemed to Thoreau, wholeheartedly), drafting 
and re drafting his observations of nature and 
society for the essays, lectures and books he 
was generating, and, most of all, refining his 
perceptions (in Emerson’s terms) of “particu- 
lar natural facts” so that he could see in them 
the “particular spiritual facts” they compre- 
hended. 


Evolving assumptions 

^ ^ ■ 



Pet er Marshall 

DAVID D. HALL, JOHN M. MURR1N and 
-TftMWHrWTE— 

Saints amm-rttutlonarles: Essay son early 

Americanliistory 

398pp. Norton. £27.50. 

0393017516 

Although over forty years have passed since 
Edmund S. Morgan made his mark on the 
history of toloniul America with his publica- 
tion of The Puritan Family , his interests und 
energies show no signs of exhaustiun. This 
volume of essays by former students testifies tu 
his example and success us a teacher at Brown 
and Yale Universities, as well as providing 
valuable illustrations of a theme llmt bus re- 


quires are reflected in the contributions to this 
volume. Three of the essays are particularly 
successful in their examination of specific 
themes that enn reveal larger issues. John 
Murrin, writing on “Magistrates, Sinners, and 
n Precarious Liberty: Trial by jury in seven- 
iwciiili-vuiuury New Ungland", demonstrates 
both variety and change in the workings of an 
institution that lias been nil too readily 
assumed to have been transferred and intro- 
duced i rit act from England. If. by die lime of 
the Revolution, trial by jury had become an 
American liberty to be preserved from British 
desecration, this was a condition produced by 
Inter developments and cannot be traced to 
initial practices throughout the colonics. 

T. II. Breen’s portrayal of “The Culture or 
Agriculture: The symbolic world of the tidc- 


Approximately half way through, chrono- v 
logically speaking, the journal enters its final s 
stage. In recoil from the knowledge that he t 

would never achieve the popular success he s 

both sought and disdained, and with an in- I 
creasing sense that his own life would be short, t 
he made the journal an end in itself. As Roberi i 
Sattelmeyer says in the “Historical Introduc- I 
lion” to his splendidly edited contribution to I 
the Princeton Edition of Thoreau’s complete ' 
writings, it “became the major document of his 
imaginative life”. 

Sattelmeyer's volume contains material of 
great significance, much of it not previously 
printed. The period it covers includes 
Thoreau's two years’ residence in the hut he 
built at Walden Pond and the night in jail that 
engendered his radical call for “Resistance to 
Civil Government”. At Walden Pond he 
drafted passnges for A Week and Walden, 
wrote an essay on Thomas Carlyle, whose 
ideas and idiom he absorbed, and completed a 
carefully composed version of “Ktaadn, and 
the Main Woods". In “Ktaadn" he describes 
his almost overpowering encounter with the 
natural fact, the raw materiality , or the sublime 
American wilderness. Because he was working 
concurrently on Walden , this experience gave 
depth to what might otherwise have been 
merely a spiritualized pastoral episode. Ulti- 
mately, the journal can be read as an account 
of an exemplary life, a record of the growth of 
the creative imagination . and as a work of art in 
its own right. 

Richard Lebeaux’s Young Man Thoreau 
(1977) was a psvchohistorica! biography that 
took Thoreau up to the time of the Walden 
experience. Lebeaux describes this book as a 
“developmental study" and acknowledges his. 
debt to Erik Erikson's view of life as a se- 
quence of crises. His purpose is to expose the 
psychic reaches of Thoreau. and thus to give us 
the man rather than the myth. In his new book 
we get more of the same, supplemented by 
i Daniel Levinson’s The Seasons of a Man’s Life 
I (1978) which supplies the title, William 
Bridges’s: Transitions (l 980) . and other recent 


works in a similar vein. His Thoreau passes 
systematically through a series of crises.'identi- 
ties, “life structures" and seasons. For in- 
stance, the cabin Thoreau built at Walden 
Pond “became part and parcel of the life struc- 
ture and identity he was building; indeed, the 
focus on residence - ’where I lived’ - was final- 
ly inseparable from . . . ‘what I lived for’.’’ 
Indeed. But sensitive readers, and Lebeaux is 
surely one, see this without the help of Erik- 
sonian psychology. Lebeaux believes that the 
virginal Thoreau " I i bid i nized*’ the pond, “pen- 
etrating its crystalline waters . . . gazing affec- 
tionately and longingly on its fair surface", and 
that he was inordinately attracted to upright 
pines, sappy maples, fruitful apple trees, 
especially wild ones, and, quoting his jour- 
nal. "The scrub oak with its scanty garment of 
leaves". 

The use of Levinson’s terminology doesn't 
help Lebeaux’s argument “that Thoreau’s 
challenging and eventual rejection of his men- 
tor were part of a ‘developmental process’ by 
which he became more ‘adult’ and auton- 
• omous”. Thoreau didn’t exactly reject Emer- 
son; matters were not that simple. Lebeaux 
recognizes this but somehow the cart gets in 
front of the horse. Yet hissyslem is helpful, for 
instance, when it reveals the emergence of a 
persona, a representative man, in the drafts of 
Walden, who is at once a convincing fiction and 
the “ideal type" that Thoreau sought to be. 
When he escapes from his system, for instance 
when he identifies Walden Pond as a place, not 
a phase or even a season, “mediating between 
sky and earth, heights and depths - a lime and 
space of hallowed in-between ness in which . . . 
everything still remains possible". Lebeaux 
gels at the heart, not the psyche, of Thoreau, 
and what he says carries weight. 

Lebeaux once more resorts to Erikson to 
i describe Thoreau’s final identity crisis. 

; Thoreau died well, but Lebeaux’s description 
u ol the end of his seasons is diminished by a 
e dependence on the lhanatologisis - which is 
n un necessary, for Thoreau knew thal deajh . the 

t .great natura! fact, is a spiritual fact ns well. 


The Paladin History of England 


valuable illustrations of a theme llmt has re- water planter, 1760-1790” examines (he means 
celved increasing emphasis in his later work: and significance of Chesapeake tobacco pro- 

British America seen not merely as « period of duct ion. 1 1 is account of the processes involved 


British, A.merica seen not merely as a period of 
apprenticeship und subordination, u prelude to 
ihe emergence of national history, hut also us a 
process whereby institutions nnd nttiludes 
were established which would Influence the 
United States’s development long after the 
achievement of independence. 

. Morgan’s work defies narrow assessment: if 
its broad , framework of reference is thut or 
social history, it is not of a kind to fall under 
Trevelyan’s negative definition of "the history 


duct Ion. His account or the processes involved 
in successful cultivation and the status that 
accrued and was sought in pursuing it offers 
valuable insights into the social and economic 
aspects of planter life. James Hutson’s Inves- 
tigation of “The Origins of The Parnnoid Style 
in American Politics: Public jealousy from the 
age of Walpole to the age of Jackson" provides 
a salutary reminder of the need to pay closer 
attention to the language of politics. 
“Jealousy” hpd more than one meaning and 


i negauve acimiuon oi me iirawy A ----- . . . , . 

of a people with the politics left out”. The possessed a particular significance, definition 
significance of events and beliefs is measured ioffers a means of assessing the degree to Which 
byindividual responses, whether he isexnmih- Americans viewed with.plarnjaiid ^certainy 

mg a constitutional issue as in The Slamp Act the prospects of political stability, P^r did 

Criiis ; Or combining, in his studies of Puritan- not incarnate but endangered the system of 

isni. a close attention to theology with a con- government: (hat being the case, jealousy was 

slant' awareness that religious beliefs pro- a benefiaal and not a detrimental s,a ^° fn1 ^ 

^9ddijr influenced ,the lives of individuals and and ground of v?rt2 

^ structure of society. These elements are first pres.dent sufficrehtlyper an of the virtues 

dually evident in American Slavery, American ofauthomyto^ispcl 

freedom:: The ordeal of Colonial Virginia, grounds for apprehension «n .a Govem^nt . 
Remaps h'is finest work. This portrays the de- where powerfs in the hands pf a patriqtiq peo : 
retofjnfcnt !of 'p co^y wlibse^pro^Ls to lib-’/ P I 

was achieved at the cost of denying it to a Founding Fa fliers, -ji would have 

POJilig portion of its 1 inhabitants. “Rac- reality triumphed rhetoric - would have 

, he cbtrcliides, “made it possible for white dared subscribe. _ 

V^^lniaris Vo devetop a devoSon to the equal- ■ These dcnmiirtra ions of the 
• | %Epsh' reduklicans had declared to be . ideas and 
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A, N, Wilson 

ANTHONY KENNY 

A Path from Rome: An autobiography 
214pp. Sidgwick and Jackson. £15. 

0283989645 

In the summer of 1955. Anthony Kenny cele- 
brated his first mass with feelings of intense 
devotion. “In thanksgiving in private after 
each Mass, I found that my emotional attach- 
ment to the Lord could find expression as well 
in Shakespeare's sonnets: ‘Being lliy slave, 
what should I do but tend / Upon the houres 
and times of your desire.”' Only eight years 
later, however, he was to feel thnt no longer 
having to celebrate the Eucharist was “a great 
relief: ... 26 August was the last Mass I said. 
Whatever else happened, that was one hypo- 
crisy the less." He had changed from a twenty- 
fo.ur-year-old man who believed (hesitantly) 
that there were rational proofs for (lie exist- 
ence of God and (fervently) in God's presence 
in the Catholic Eucharist, into a thirty-two- 
year-old man who thought there were no 
grounds for believing in either. Since that date, 
as a professional philosopher in a secular set- 
ting, he has held that “there cannot be a God 
with all the attributes which theologians and 
philosophers have traditionally assigned to 
him". 

Reading this disarming and modestly written 
chronicle, I was frequently reminded of 
Newman’s words: “pass a number of years and 
I find my mind in a new place; how? the whole 
man moves; paper logic is but the record of it". 
The interest of A Path from Home , which the 
author calls "a story of a failure”, lies in the 
extent to which we think paper logic has any- 
thing to do with religious belief. A simple- 
minded philosopher (which the Master of Bal- 
liol is not) could regard this story as intellectual 
inevitability. Here was a clever Catholic boy 
from a pious home in Liverpool; shoved at 
twelve into Junior Seminary; ordained ridicu- 
lously young, and then, at too hue a stage, 
-exposed-4o..Qx fard_aiid rg qf , secular philo- 
sophers like Anthony Quinton who proved 
that there was no reason for believing in 
Catholicism after all. 

There is nothing wrong with this analysis 
except that it explains nothing. As Dr Kenny 
reminds us, at the moment of his crucial arrival 
in Oxford, two Of the most stimulating philo-. 


sophicnl influences in his life were Elizabeth 
Anseombe and Peter Geach. And we read how 
Geach “carried a pocket edition of the Summa 
Theologiae, which he would produce to quote 
passages to puncture trendy theological persif- 
lage produced by unwary clerics at Newman 
meetings or Socratic seminars. Michael Dum- 
mett, less often, took part in theologico-philo- 
sophica! discussions in chaplaincy circles.” 
Anseombe. Dummett and Geach are. we must 
assume, all more or less as clever and more or 
less as sincere as Kenny. They have all sur- 
veyed the same “evidence" in the religious de- 
bate. All three are professors of philosophy. 
Yet. while Kenny has lost his faith, they have 
not found that “paper logic” has prevented 
them from attending mass. 

Another, much cruder version of Kenny's 
Apologia could be the “psychological" 
account. This would point out that he was a 
first-rate philosopher who had been a very 
good theologian, all set to be a great priest. 
Had he played his cards differently he might 
now be a liberal Catholic archbishop guyed in 
the pages of Private Eye. And we have only to 
look at the language of hisdevotional life to see 
that he was sexually repressed. Had the 
Roman Church allowed a married clergy, Ken- 
ny would now probably have no difficulty in 
proclaiming whatever it is that the Church cur- 
rently teaches about the Eucharist. 

Once again, this version of events does not 
really bear examination, since it would not 
explain why others in Kenny's position, who 
have abandoned the priesthood and eventually 
married, have still retained their belief in 
Catholic theology. Truly, the coming and 
going of religious faith in the lives of men and 
women is a mystery and we can no more 
explain it than we can explain falling in love. 

That is a humbling fact for a professional 
philosopher to face. If it is the story of a “fai- 
lure". then it is the story of this ratiocinative 
failure, and not Kenny's alleged failure to pur- 
sue a career which, given his gifts and tempera- 
ment. would have been n ludicrous waste of 
spirit. The philosopher cannot in the end ex- 

T>nmrHe m am y EiiiMiiw. n i mi t uuflumir ■ 

transparent frankness and humility. His book 
does not contain (he slightest whiff of intellec- 
tual superiority in its descriptions of his former 
teachers and colleagues at the various semi- 
naries he attended. And it is completely devoid 
of the rancour which often mars the spiritual 
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autobiographies of those who have “leapt over 
the wall". As a matter of fact . lie had no wall to 
leap. Readers will find particular interest in the 
transcriptions of conversations between Kenny 
and the late Archbishop Heennn. in his deal- 
ings with the clergy, Hcenan had the reputa- 
tion of n tyrant and a martinet. But here he 
emerges as a genial, very faintly camp figure, 
full of worldly wisdom and practical kindness. 
He even offered Kenny cash from some fund to 
tide him over until he was properly bowler- 
hnited. As things transpired, this wus scarcely 
necessary. As soon as news reached Oxford 
that Kenny was back in Civvy Street, the 
offers of jobs flowed in, and he was almost 
immediately elected to a fellowship at. Balliol. 

Many renders of this book will be surprised, 
if not outraged, to learn that the Roman 
Church, when “laicizing" a priest (whatever 
that may mean), does not (or did not) release 
him from his vow of celibacy. Therefore, when 
Kenny married in 1966, he was automatically 
excommunicated. The matter was what some 
call academic, for he had ceased to wish to 
receive the sacraments. But it is perhaps not 
surprising that he should now seem to take a 
politely phrased but dim view of the Catholic 
religion. Many of the things he found most 
objectionable in the religion of his boyhood 


would appear to have been discnniinuM k 
some corners of the Roman roman,”* 
But . he writes. “1 am old-fashioned ennui 
to believe that . if the Church has been as wro! 
in the past on so many topics as forward-loot 
ing clergy believe, then her claims to im** 
belief and obedience on others are, in the fan 
in which they have traditionally been tna? 
mere impudence. " ^ 

This is surely well said, and there isohistork 
appropriateness that the author of these wonk 
should now live only a few yards from the spot 
where Ridley, l.alimcr and Cranmer J 
similar assertions before being consigned „ 
the names of martyrdom. The concluding 
pages of A huh from Rome , when Kenny 
admits to wistful vacillations of religious belief 
and to an enjoyment of Anglican worship' 
make one wonder hopefully whether he W 
join the Church of England and say, like hi 
great Victorian predecessor at Balliol. “My dev 
child, you must believe in God, in spite of win' 
the clergy tell you." Alas, it would not seemto 
he a strong likelihood. The conclusion of fc 
book pul me less in mind of Jowett then of 
Renan who. when asked if, having abandoned 
Catholicism, he would become a Protests™, 
replied. “It was my faith that I lost, and noinn 


reason. 
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SUSAN CHITTY 

Now to My Mother: A very personal memoir of 
Antonia White 

192pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £10.95. 
0297785915 

Few bad mothers have been memorably de- 
scribed in print by their children. Apart from 
one or two real-life Hollywood horror stories, 
and Anthony West’s repeated attacks on 

fortable, “very personal memoir” of her 
mother, the writer Antonia While, who died in 
1980. Although written by one professional 
writer about another, this book has little to do 
with literature. It reads like an act of exorcism 
or revenge. 

White was born Eirene Bottlng, only child of 
the classicist Cecil Botting, of the Hillard and 
Botting text-book partnership. Her fntlier 
loved her oppressively and made her feel in- 
adequate.. After his conversion to Catholicism, 
when she was seven, he Imposed on her the 
strict and permanently guilt-inducing religious 
education she was to describe so brilliantly in 
her first and best novel. Frost in May. Her 
mother is depicted as eccentric, vngiie and self- 
absorbed; it was her father whom White kept 
trying, and failing, to please. 

She studied acting and then got married, at 
barely twenty, to an apparently suitable young 
man who turned pin to.be alcoholic and impo- 
tent; the marriage was annulled. Next she fell 
in love with a soldier ,who married someone 
else; it was duringtlijs affair that she suffered 
the mental breakdown that led Botting to com- 
mit her. to Bedlam. When she recovered and 
■ returned home. she. became pregnant by a 
crippled protfegfe: of lifer father*.; She had an 
abortion, fiQd tht^ 

' ■ uat whd tdok.fo signing himself “your silly old 
Daddy", piifty preseri'ts these dreadful and 
pathetic events in.qp oddly deadpan style, as if 
sltf ;isn’t sure whether they' are. true; indeed, 
throughout the bpok^he writes like the obser- 
ve Prjtjcal child ^ once was,; avoiding 
; analysis or reflection on events or characters. 

fa her daughter .somewhat censoriously de- 
1 scribes, White Was extravagant by nature and 

• always shbrt of ihdney. She had tb work; she 

became a,' successful '.advertising copywriter, 
ahd lajer;ri fas hi dn, journalist, reviewer and 


' ; ! v er ^^Tl^ghteR.Susani bom'iiVi 92 $dur- 

?m\ mildly,; 
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they did not see her best side; indeed, readinj 1 
this account it is hard to believe that she had ' 
one. She is shown as hnd-tempered, selfish, | 
promiscuous and profoundly resentful of ha \ 
children's demands. “Lyndall and I hated ow ; 
mother", writes Chitty, "and dreamed of bar- ; 
ing Tom to ourselves. Once we even plotted to 
murder Mother. Wc would stab her with 
Cook’s knife. Agnin and again." 

in 1933, encouraged and organized by Hop- !■ 
kinson. White published Frost In May, whid 
made her name overnight, and remained, t 
her irritation, her most celebrated pieced ( 

or a young girl's convent life was elusely tetA j 
on her own experiences; indeed all her /fetiem f 
was thinly disguised and adapted uutobiogra- . 
phy. She was drawn into bohemian literal)’ Sk \ 
and was soon meeting “everybody"; her most 1 
lasting and satisfactory rcinlionshl|is seem to 
have been with strong women, including Peggy \ 
Guggenheim nnd Djumi Barnes. ..J 

After she discovered Hopkinson whs having : 
nn uffnir with a close friend she hud nriolher > 
breakdown and the marriage collapsed. She , 
underwent 11 long period of analysis and. in an 1 
uncanny parallel to her father's behaviour as a 
convert to Catholicism, she sent Susan, ugfd 
six, to be analysed loo. I 11 her dinry While 
described her daughters at this time ds “stumb- 
ling blocks" and “millstones". She was pi* 
occupied with her finances, her struggles 10 
write, and her increasingly desperate jd* . 
tionships with younger men. 

I11 1940, after her lust lover had left for 
war, White returned to the Catholic Church. 
She and her teenage daughter Susan shared* 
brief period of closeness in which they plunged^ 
into a melodramatic. religious and emotion®'' 1 
obsession with a sinister lesbian called Bene- 
dicta. Susnn won a scholarship to . 
where she too had a breakdown. The m<J» 
painful part of her book deals With er 
mother's angry inability to understand or IjdP 
her. Six weeks after her release from hwp ,ul 
hfer mother told her to leave home. Wf r 
diary, White raged against her daughter: “Sw- 
ims caused unnecessary trouble all her life. 
has been a hole in my bag.’,' Not surprisfpfy 
.Susan Chitty married young and without'"^ 
mother's knowledge or approval. .They dw n . 
meet for five years. - - • 

. White's undoubted gifts as a writer, entfj- 
and translator count for little in h er - 
daughter's book. No doubt her spectacular ta 
ures as h mother were linked with her pw* - 
lar creativity, as u writer -whose prim* s0 ^ 
was her own troubled emotional life- ^ 1C HT- 
ble is that children’s emotional needs arij r • 

: less too. An tqniq White's daughters did ft* • 
best for her jn her old age, but she 

the conVentiiiirsirtghomeslie .dreaded. Sn?_ 

theqi a note asking their: forgiveness. • . 

according to the evldefice ot this book, f* . : . 

' ..At- 
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Keeping faith 

Marg aret FitzHerbert 

DAME FELiCITAS CORRIGAN 

ThcNun, the Infidel and the Superman: The 

remarkable friendships of Dame Laurentia 

McLachlan with Bernard Shaw, Sydney 

Cockerell and others 

153 pp. John Murray. £12.50. 

07195 4 2006 

The Nun, the Infidel ami the Superman is 
neither a biography, nor a literary memoir, nor 
a S pi r uual work, nor a polemic, nor quite what 
its subtitle suggests, a history of remarkable 
friendships. Written with polish and prejudice, 
it tells the story of Dame Laurentia McLachlan 
who was born in 1865, the youngest of seven 
children, ami died in 1953 after seventy-two 
years spent at the abbey of Stanbrook in 
Worcestershire. The story has heen told before 
in the rambling and heavily eulogistic *1 a 
Great Tradition by the Stanbrook community 
which came out in 1956. Although there is 
scarcely any new material in The Nun, the 
Infidel ami the Superman it is a dear, faintly 
anachronistic, tale, free from hagiography, 
and told with a rare, refreshing innocence. 

Dame Laurentia (Dame being the feminine 
of the Benedictine Dorn) first came to Stan- 
broak as a sobbing fifteen-year-old schoolgirl, 
heart-broken at leaving her happy home in the 
Highlands of Scotland and her handsome half- 
French, half-Scottish father whose favourite 
child she was. Two years later she returned 
home and told her family she wished to enter 
the abbey. She had the support of her brother, 
who was a priest, and after six months out in 
the world her family agreed to allow her to try 
her vocation. On September 5, 1884, she was 
clothed in the religious habit of a Benedictine 
novice. She was eighteen years old, nnd from 
that day until she died seventy years later, 
apart from one brief, papally dispensed outing, 
she would never see another human being out- 
-^4s-\brxommunlty except through an iron 


grille. But, as Bernard Shaw wrote to her, 
"though you are an enclosed nun you have not 
an enclosed mind, as so many women at large 
have’*. 

By a curious coincidence Bernard Shaw was 
enrolled in the eight-month-old Fabian Society 
on the same day that Dame Laurentia entered 
the novitiate. He was twenty-eight at the time. 
Forty years later, the nun and the dramatist 
met, and. although the grille was always be- 
tween them, there began a bumpy friendship, 
based on wonder and respect, which survived 
until death. The man who brought this improb- 
able couple together was Sir Sydney Cockerell . 
ns discerning a collector of people as of pictures 
and manuscripts. He had first fallen under the 
spell of Dame Laurentia when, staying with Mr 
Perrins of Lea and Perrins Worcester Sauce, he 
had motored over to Stanbrook Abbey in the 
hope of seeing the thirteenth-century Oscott 
Psalter, which had been on loan to the com- 
munity. He had met Dame Laurentia and their 
common interest in medieval manuscripts was 
an immediate bond. For through her work in 
the revival of Gregorian chant in England (in 
1905 she compiled the Grammar of plainsong) 
Dame Laurentia had become an authority on 
the liturgical content of such manuscripts. 

Sydney Cockerell soon became fascinated 
by the nun herself and by her life, so unlike 
anything he had encountered before. In his 
letters he tried to probe her motives: "Did you 
leave the world because you thought it a wick- 
ed place and to save your own soul?” She re- 
plied, “If I thought you put these questions in a 
spirit of mere curiosity. I should ignore them.” 
Cockerell was indeed prompted by curiosity 
but Dame Laurentia nevertheless always treat- 
ed him as a sincere seeker after truth and tried 
time after time to explain the unexplainable - 
the nature of vocation, the nature of faith and 
the joys of spiritual life. Her letters are not 
particularly good. She had no great gift of liter- 
ary expression, few telling turns of phrase. She 
was a poor polemicist. Dame Felicitas, who has 
a sltnrper.mind than the heroine of her book, 


tries to remedy the situation and often adds the 
arguments that Dame Laurentia might usefully 
hnve employed. But these are subjects about 
which argument is fruitless. Cockerell puts the 
humanist case gracefully and well. The nuns do 
their best. They lose the arguments but win the 
war by the strength of their lives and convic- 
tions. Not that there is a war os such. Cockerell 
argues without teeth; he was a gentle flatterer, 
though occasionally capable of asperity, as in a 
letter to a young Stanbrook nun, "Why ‘grate- 
ful'' thanks? If they arc not grateful, they are 
not thanks." 



Dame Lauremia McLachlan 


In Bernard Shaw, however. Dame Lauren- 
tia met an adversary of quite a different kind. 
Flattery is still present, even a little flirtatious- 
ness. but when the battle is joined it is an 
altogether bloodier affair. Shaw is at his most 
sympathetic and magnificent in his corres- 
pondence with Dame Laurentia. Though many 
of the letters were written when he was over 
ninety, his vigour and humour are unabated. 
He recognized and respected Dame Lnuren- 
tia’s spiritual strength, courted and lost her 
approval, but retained her affection and 
prayers. The story of their quarrel over The 
Adventures of a Black Girl in Her Search for 
God is the best thing in this book. Dame 
Lnurcntia’s unworldly assumption that Shaw 
would withdraw the book at her request, and 
Shaw's refusal to do so - “You are the most 
unreasonable woman I ever knew - you want 


me to go out and collect 100.000 sold copies of 
The Black Girl, which have all been read and 
the mischief if any done” - led to a breach in 
relations only healed by a comic misunder- 
standing. Shaw, receiving a memorial card for 
Dame Laurentia’s golden jubilee . took it for an 
announcement of her death and wrote a letter 
of condolence to the community. After his 
“super howler’’ as he described it to Sydney 
Cockerell, he wrote to Dame Laurentia, 

I thought you were in heaven, happy and blessed. 
And you were only laughing at me 1 It is your revenge 
for that Black Girl - oh. Laurentia, Laurentia. 
Lauremia. How could you. 1 weep tears of blood. 
Poor Brother Bernard. 

“The perfect friend" , wrote Dame Laurentia 
on another occasion, “is one who believes in 
one once and for all and never requires ex- 
planations and assurances." By this definition 
neither Shaw nor Cockerel! was a perfect 
friend to her and she was a most imperfect 
friend to them. What she gave was perhaps 
something rarer than friendship, as Cockerell 
recognized. “I regard you as a beacon from 
which spread shafts of all the virtues to lighten 
those who sit in darkness." 

There are moments when the reader may 
feel irritated by Dame Laurentia’s smugness. 
Yet there is little point in pretending to doubts 
where none is held and it is the simple honesty 
of her faith that in the end impresses now as it 
did then. She had a fulfilled and happy life. It is 
most fortunate that she did not live lo see the 
changes wrought by Vatican II and the sweep- 
ing away of so much that she held so dear, 
including her beloved Gregorian chant. Dame 
Felicitas must surely be the young novice to 
whom Dame Laurentia bade goodbye on her 
deathbed with the words. “Child 1 am going to 
God. That is what i came for - what we all 
came for - to go to God. I am sorry 1 shall not 
be alive for your profession, but Child, / shaft 
1 he there. Give yourself wholly to God, to be 
1 entirely consecrated, sanctified, glorified.” 
t With this book Dame Felicitas has rendered a 
t fitting tribute to her mentor. 
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LUCIFER 

The Devil in the Middle Ages 

By JEFFREY BURTON RUSSELL. "A pleasure to 

read Lucifer Is both n scholarly assessment 

of the development of diabology In the Middle 
Ages and nn impassioned plea to the 201 h century 
to recognize nnd acknowledge the existence of 
real, objective evil. . . . The language and structure 
of Lucifer are elegant, concise, lively, nnd 
moving."— -John Boswell, The New Republic. 

,29 b&w ill ustrai Ions. $27.45 


MONUMENTS OF 
MEDIEVAL ART 

By ROBERT G. CALKINS. "A substantial work 
which still dares to attempt a synthesis of that 
large and diverse period we cnll the Middle Ages. 

% More than anything else, this Is cultural 
history. . . . Few of ub are likely lo come away 
without learning something ," — Art and Antiques « 

• Weekly. 234 bfcw Illustrations. " .$16.45 paper A 

. PICTURES AND PUNISHMENT ij 

Art and Criminal Prosecution jw 

i! during the Florentine Renaissance A . 

.. By SAMTJEL y; EDGBRTON, JR. Examining \ L 
. . Florentine society from the 13th tp the 17th I 

.. Pentiiry, Edgerfon shows how revolutionary 

-.shfep^e's In art reflected and perhaps Influenced 

tn devolution of the criminal justice system. 
Jxngrossing. "—Bosfou Globe. "Intriguing and first- 
' • fate^ocial history."— /IB Bookman's Weekly. 
j!6Vb&willustratlons: : ^5.^5 : - 

STIC ANb PILGRIM. 

• ;!n|e!BooAr and the World 
, j tf Margery Kempe > r 

. ;- By. CLARIS8A W. ATKINSON: "This authorl- 
:■ ta hve interpretation of the life of Margery Kempe • 

■ .".pUts.fprth two significant thesesT—- . ■ that Kempe 
; ' iSvas-not an anomaly. ^ . .(arid I that Ispmpe and 
i • like her signal the emergence in the late 

j v/..:-' Ages of a new, form of female holiness. , 

I , V. . f ,s toficp I firvieiv . . $24.75 ; 

•^•vi y '■ " 1 • • • • “ 
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WITCHCRAFT IN THE . A TJ H 

^JEFFREY^uStON RUSSELL, *12.00 ^ 

RELIGIOUS POVERTY, ANDTHE , 

profit economy in Medieval Europe 

By LESTER tf. UTTLE. SIO.W ■ v ; > 



THE IDEA OF THE ROOK 
IN THE MIDDLE AGES 

Language Theory, Mythology, and Fiction 
By JESSE M. GELLRICH. Drawing nn the in- 
sights of such t hunkers ns L£vl-Strauss, Foucault, 
Barthes, and Derrida; Gel! rich assesses l no 
relationship of literature to various other cultural 
forms in the Middle Ages. 9 b&w illustrations. 

. $30,25 

RHETORIC, PRUDENCE, AND 
SKEPTICISM IN THE 
RENAISSANCE 

By VICTORIA KAHN. Kahn considers a central 
theme of the Renaissance rhetorical tradition: 
the idea that the activity of rending can instill 
adequate moral judgment and proper ethical 
standards in readers. $30.25 

THE FICTION OF TRUTH 

Structures of Meaning in Narrative 
and Dramatic Allegory 
By CAROLYNN VAN DYKE. Rejecting the 
traditional notion that allegory says one thing 
arid means another. Van Dyke proposes a new 
. definition of the genre, derived both from 
contemporary critical theory and from the practice 
-.Df medieval 'and Renaissance allegorists. : $27.50 

CHAUCER AND THE POETS 

An Essay on TroiluS and Criseyde 
: By WINTHROP WETH ERBEE. This sensitive 
teqdirig of Chaucer'S masterpiece redefines the 
nature of his poetic vision. Using as a starting 
■ point Chaucer's profound admiration for the, 
cjassical poets, VVetherbee'sets the Troilus as a 
‘ major statement about the poetic tradition out 
■' , .of which it comes.. .$24.75. 
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THE BRADLAUGH CASE 

Atheism, Sex and Politics among 
the Late Victorians 

by Walter L. Arnstein 


"Should Charles Brad laugh - 
notorious as an atheist, a political 
radical and an advocate of birth 
control — be allowed to taka his seat 
In Parliament?" Between 1880, when 
Bredlaugh was first elected and 1886 
when he was finally granted full 
parliamentary rights and privileges, 
this question stirred Impassioned 
debate among political and religious 
leaders. 

Newly available in paperback with 
an updated bibliography to the 
original edition published in 1965. 

"The book is a model of precise 
history. It Is beautifully written and 
unfailingly accurate." 

A. J. P. Taylor In ths New Statetmen 

"... an enthralling definitive study." 
Michael Foot In the Evening Standard 

"... one of the most satisfying, well- 
written, and scholarly historical 
works I know.” 

Barnard Levin 


A University of Missouri Press title 
0 8262 0417 1 Paper £14.76 1984 


Distributed In the UK by Harper & 
Row Ltd, 28 Tavistock Street, 
London WC2E 7PN. 

Tel: 01-8364836 


JOHN UPDIKE’S 
NOVELS 

Donald J. Greiner 

With an analysis; of the reception of 
each novel and a checklist of the van* 
oua editions, JOlrTN UPDIKE, THE 
.NOVELS offers a comprehensive 
ovCrvicvy of the major fiction of one 
of the few truly important American 
authors since World War II. It is a 
natural companion to, Greiner's par- : 
Her volume, THE OTHER JOHN 1 
updike; Poems!, stories, 

PROSE, PLAY also published, by 
Ohio University Press in 1981 j ; . 

223pp ' v : : 'j£2S.75 . 


NICODEMUS: 

The Roman Years of Michelangelo 

! "Sidney Alexander. ’. 

;Wjth the;: .publication of NIC- 
OPEMUS, : Sidney . Alexander 
completes.. the trilogy of historical 
novels based on the Ufe and times of 
Michelangelo. Buonarroti . (1475- 
1564) on which the author has been 
working 1 over 1 the . past three 
decades. NEWSWEEK called 
MICHELANGELO THE - FLO- 
RENTINE (1957) “the most impres- 
sive historical novel of the year.” 


293pp 


£23.95 


; I 


Ohio. University Press 

.. • • ;! T GoWer Street ■ ,< -V . 

■ London WC1E 6HA . 
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Metaphysical mediations 


Barry Stroud 


P.F. STRAWSON 

Skepticism and Naturalism: Some varieties 
98pp. Methuen. £10.95. 

0416390706 

Sir Peter Strawson called his Individuals (1959) 
an essay in “descriptive metaphysics”. It was 
descriptive in attending to the actual structure 
of our thought about the world without trying 
to revise it. It was metaphysics in the more-or- 
less Kantian sense of inferring from our ways 
of thinking certain general conclusions about 
what the world is like and what we can know 
about it. That there are material bodies, for 
example, or that we can know there are those 
special things called persons, could be derived 
from our thinking and speaking in the ways we 
do. They were necessary conditions of the pos- 
sibility of our thought. Such presuppositions 
were revealed by what Professor Strawson, 
echoing Kant, called “transcendental argu- 
ments”. 

Kant’s own defence of this kind of metaphy- 
sics rested on a fantastic theory called “trans- 
cendental idealism". We could derive substan- 
tial truths from the conditions of our thinking 
only because, roughly speaking, our thinking is 
what “makes” those truths true; our objects 
are “constituted” by our thinking as we do. In 
The Bounds of Sense (1966), his masterly essay 
on The Critique of Pure Reason, Strawson 
rightly found the whole thing preposterous, 
not to say distasteful, and carried on the 
Kantian project without its help. To some it 
seemed that Strawson’s Kant, for all its bril- 
liance, was perhaps too much like Hamlet with- 
out the Prince. His response, in effect, was that 
his scaled-down Hamlet is really more success- 
ful without the embarrassing excesses of the 
original. 

The Bounds of Sense went further and deep- 
er than Individuals in showing how the world 
and the possibility of knowledge could be im- 
plicated in our very thought about it, but there 

■ iwmMiwMiwth o M i whn i h a ri 


reasoned out of our natural beliefs, so the issue 
can safely be neglected. 

ft turns out that any attempt to construct 
“transcendental arguments" in order to “vali- 
date” our fundamental beliefs and thereby give 
a “reasoned rebuttal” to scepticism must he 
“idle" in the same way. The most we can hope 
to discover by investigating our ways of think- 
ing is “a certain sort of interdependence of 
conceptual capacities and beliefs”, bnt not 
whether those capacities are reliable or those 
beliefs are true. That question is “idle” in any 
case, so it is no loss. Even absolutely necessary 
connections between different ways of think- 
ing might be too much to hope for, but there 
remains the task of “connective analysis” 
which he thinks can serve to bring out “concep- 
tual connections, even if only of a looser kind”. 

This will come as something of a disappoint- 
ment to those who aspire to “descriptive 
metaphysics" of a special Kantian kind without 
the excesses of transcendental idealism. Loose 
connections between cognitive capacities are a 
far cry from the logically adequate criteria for 
ascribing psychological states to others prom- 
ised by Individuals, or the knowledge of a uni- 
fied objective world promised by The Bounds 
of Sense. As consolation, Strawson reminds us 
that the drawing of “conceptual connections” 
purely within the structure of our thought has 
always been the proper, or at least the major, 
task of “analytical philosophy”. What he does 
not mention is that that was precisely the view 
of those “analytic" philosophers who thought 
metaphysics was impossible or unintelligible. 

This book is not an essay in descriptive 
metaphysics. After scepticism has been put in 
its place, the task is diplomacy, not descrip- 
tion; mediation, not metaphysics. What seems 
to me to be under investigation is the nature 
and efficacy of philosophical theory as such, 
but I'm not sure Strawson sees it that way. His 
goal is to ease tensions, to do justice to all. It is 
an exercise in that kind of philosophy which 
boasts, in his epigraph from Gibbon, that it 
alone “is able to eradicate from the human 

Iftmtlu n rinrinlf* nf 
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given the intricate demonstrations of how one 
way of thinking necessarily involved another it 
still seemed possible to entertain the disturbing 
sceptical thought that our ways of thinking 
might just fail to match up with the way things 
are. Either that possible gap was still open or it 
' seemed to have been obliterated by an assump- 
tion about meaning strong enough to. render 
the special “transcendental” metaphysical 

■ strategy superfluous. 

There the subject rested for many years 
; while Strawson's interests turned elsewhere. 
They turned, for example, to determinism and. 
our moral and reactive attitudes, in his famous 
British Academy Lecture, “Freedom and Re- 
sentment”, and lo perception aiid the conflict 
between the common-sense and the austerely 
physical descriptions of the objects we see, in 
: 1 his more recent ,, Perceptioivand Its Objects". 

, Now, in these Wopdb ridge Lectures delivered ' 

. : ,iri Columbia University in 1983 he looks down 
. ; from a considerable height on those issues arid 
traces and defends 1 a certain unity of. approach 
'that can be seen to have! been running through 
■■I his treatment of them. He applies the same 
idea to his long-standing concern with meaning 

■ and the understanding of language arid our 
. application Of general words to the particular 

things we talk about. He. tries If out on the 
• iqbid-ljoijy jrfQbfojh: we ^arei; 

, happy to. firid,; he thc-quesripn; ofr 

■; scepticism and ,, tHnscehderita I arguments* r 

• On that issue t hi rigs have changed , “Nffifrgpr ! 
ism" now rules. Hunie/hOt Kant j holds pride 
of place in the panthepli j with Wittgensteiiiin 
; somewhat ambiguous supporting rolc. Hrime : - 
stressed, thie ctorrriton^vof I'riature^^cjiveV', 
. reason. However! stronga rapa .might temacle, 
in theory, against our.^ 
ial bodies, we iiipplycantiot' follow 'what \ 
theory would dictate. ^lSature br^pks the farce 
of all sceptical, argumeritsiri tiiiie’ , '; i Hum6 held, . 
and for.him It wasa ver y shp rttime i ForStra ,^- , l 
. son it takes no time at alLSffopricalargujptots- 
simply cannot make L L - J| - « " 

. j there’s 


^ k *- Min^thcJatenLanri ri M rili/-.nrinrfnlP. «f frfflUj- 


cism 

A certain general strategy is introduced for 
adjudicating in what look like serious philo- 
sophical disputes. 'Scepticism was not serious 
because we cannot be reasoned out of our 
natural beliefs about the world. We cannot be 
reasoned out of our moral feelings and reactive 
attitudes either, but there is nevertheless an 
objective or detached standpoint we cun de- 
liberately adopt from time to time in which 
those - reactions are excluded or suppressed. 
Even if we cannot remnin in that point of view 
for long, there are two genuine alternatives, 
and the question naturally arises which one is 
correct. Are some human actions rcully praise- 
worthy or blameworthy, hateful or admirable, 
or are they really just actions to which human 
beings happen to have certain responses? A 
similar pair of positions seems possible about 
■ the familiar objects we see around us. Are they 
really coloured, warm and smelly, as they seem 
to be, or really only swarms of colourless, 
odourless physical, particles that affect us in 
certain ways?; • 

What we call psychological events are puzz- 
ling in the same way. We have a physiological 
account of human beings according to which 
someone’s suddenly recognizing an old friend 


cannot make us chVzigfe but minds; “and 
i an end on't” ; That; is bis ^natqralSsdc”. 


response, to 
.ink - possjbly not matching Up with the way 
!;' ithihgjt .are. The questibn is perfectly : ^ idlp^j - 
pursuing It could have no effect one way^: the 
other; orj yfhaLwe bejieye. V/e q8q\npv^-:b«p- ' 


,P" |J* 1 .• I«v wvyi*iiviivv ML u 

s ;cerialn:brti}ri-pven^itjiLri the particular orga- 
nization^ the time. 

Wbiph' is thti' correct way -to understand . what ■ 
r^ally WeHf oh;-- psychologically or physiologi- 
cally? Irithc.ciase of speaking and understand- 
ing languagenparal lei duality of standpoint 
: serins, >t6 defirie .the jri\ajbr ; theoretical posi- 
-tidns# Do, we really recognizc aridigrasp mean- 
^ings . or Mnqepts or universals that are ex- 
; .PJ^ed in the words We: See arid hear and ; 
-Understand, dr ao 1 we really:! bfily respond and 
^ behave In certain elaborate \Vays, both verbaliy 

there 1 is a , 

.rapicat dm<^^.pf^riap4p6int ,from which 1 
V whatseems like tj$ very same object pr eVent ' 
" auestlbn ! 

teUsjttlsSr things real-' 
Metaphysical I 

h r . . 

<: •Sha^n?s;<jiplpn^rip , intervferjriPrt 1 ; in ‘each : • 
V ; 9M.btw ; tak«^e fdl^n b|what he dalls 

a “re 1 a ti Vizi n ,',rh nui".- .. 


works in exactly the same way in every qo 
and he is not sure it works nt all in thecaseJ 
meaning and understanding. Much of 
excitement one feels in reading 1 ^. 
lies in the prospect of seeing just how weju 
does work, and where, and what thecon* 
quences or its success would be for the 
of philosophical or metaphysical theori^ 
of general. 

Wc must recognize in each case “a certain 
ultimate relativity in our conception of ife 
real”. It is a mistake to suppose that a choired 
one or the other of the two alternatives i 
forced upon us. Once we see that our talk d 
how things really are is always made from 
or the other or the apparently opposed stand- 
points, the nppcnrancc of conflict between the 
alternatives will disappear. Relative to (be 
standpoint we normally occupy as socoj 
beings, human actions really are praiseworthy, 
blameworthy, and so on; relative to that disn- 
gtiged standpoint we can sometimes occupy, 
they have no properties but those desciibahli 
in neutral, non-moral terms. From thesnbja 
tive or biographical point of view, the peim 
really does undergo the conscious experience 
of recognizing his friend; from the phyv 
iologica) point of view, what really happens 
that a physiological event occurs. The "reaUy* 
in each case "gets all its force from the gov- 
erning rubric". We must recognize therein ; 
ity of nil these “really”s. That would destroy 
the appearance of incompatibility between di 
two views. Wc would not be forced to condufe 
that at most only one of them could be contd. 
The initial feeling of conflict comes only froa 
the idea of there being some way things really 
are, not relative to any standpoint, or the idn 
of a metaphysically absolute standpoint. And 
that is what the “relativizing move" denies 

The role of this “relativizing move” is to 
supplement the “naturalism” that for Straws 
was enough in itself to get rid of sceptirim 
More than "naturalism” is needed in tins 
other cases, because, even if wc naturally* 
not help seeing things from the moral orfe 

TensionaTisqSoiiiRI view most of the tim,« 
competitors of those standpoints might fl& 
turn out to be correct about the way ihfop 
really are. We would then have to conefak 
that we naturally cannot help indulging In what 
we now see to be fictions or Illusions. Thai,! 
believe, is what Hume concluded in the cased 
scepticism us well. Its “idleness" was no bar to 
its correctness.' That is not how Strawson see 
Hume, so “naturalism" nueds no supplemed 
there. But in nil the other disputes he s!io« 
that witli the “rclutivizing move” we wmitt 
never be forced to such u bleak conclusion 
about the human condition. With the relativoy 
of the real there is no competition between® 
alternatives, so no question of correctness® 
incorrectness, so no threat of fiction or illi®® 1 
in our natural, inescapable beliefs or allitw® 
The “relativizing move" gWes ps "J 
non-rcduclive or liberal or catholic variety" 
“naturalism” that Strawson now favours- 

It is a delight to huve this book before ns- & 
a level of considerable abstractness an iropf 
tanl idea is put lo work in the sure handsQl 
master to illuminate extremely difficult y 
lions nt the centre of philosophy. But niatty* 111 
wish, as I do, that there had been n#* 
Ninety-five small pages by Strawson on nvfl 
.six major philosophical issues Is j 41 * 1 . 
enough. We have the earlier papers togowj 

• to, but now wc want to see whether the snU*® 

diplomacy quietly begun there and 

public and generalized here can really 
No doubt contending philosophical 
upimpressed, will continue building l - 
more elaborate weapons on each m 
the usual fate of third-party diplomacy- ^ 
even those who' are mord self-conscious 
the status of that theory-building 
will want to know more. And • Hrin is : 
see whether. Strawson’* catholic riatura^ . 

■ ■’ itself truly neutral. How, foactly, fr eifij, H 

. yizlng move” to be formulated? Why 

: work equally well In each case? And i 
ceeded everywhere, What would ‘t 

• 1 with? Would we then have the begi^^^ 
'I Satisfactory philosophical accourttoftn 

... and t»uV J - place in it? Or. only the tens! 
consolation of. never managing to 
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Gentlemen and OHIcers: Imperial 
administration and aristocratic power in 
Byzantine Italy ao 554-800 
288pp. British School at Rome . £ 1 8 . 50. 
0904152 09X 
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When did antiquity end? A series of recent 
books, of which this is one of the most substan- 
tially documented, places the dividing-line 
firmly in the second half of the sixth cen- 
tury. Both archaeology - where securely dated 
evidence is available, as at Carthage, Luni, 
Benghazi, Anemurium - and social and eco- 
nomic history, in so far as there are adequate 
literary sources, point to the late sixth or, for 
the sake of argument, the early seventh centur- 
ies as a time when substantial change was tak- 
ing place in both halves of the Mediterranean 
world. During his time in Constantinople as 
papal legate in the 580s Gregory the Great 
encountered a court world not yet dissimilar 
from that of Justinian, but he presided in Rome 
as pope over a city that was barely a shadow of 
Its former self. By the 63Gs, Constantinople 
itself was on the defensive against the forces of 
Islam, and the eastern cities which had not 
already seen a decline from their late antique 
glory had succumbed either to the Persians or 
to the Arabs, to whom the Persians also fell. 

None of this is new or surprising in itself. 

A. H. M. Jones, for instance, ended his classic 
work on the Later Roman Empire in 1964 with 
a gloomy chapter simply called “The Suc- 
cessors of Justinian"; Geoffrey de Ste Croix's 
The Class Struggle in the Ancient Greek World 
(1981), a major Marxist analysis but still a work 
in the tradition of Jones, sees the turn of the 
sixth and seventh centuries as the time when 
the ancient world finally collapsed under the 
weight of Its own exploitative system. What is 
n^w, however, even since Jones, is the amount 
. p( seriqus attention that archaeologists nre now 
nwugtO Qve to this period of transition, of 

mhlii trtc idL&iil mirvey hy IZichnrd Hodge*t 

and David Whitehouse of the famous “Pirenne 
thesis" in the light of the new archaeological 
evidence Is a symptom. This is itself pari of a 
wider willingness of historians to look at the 
minutiae of change without crude preconcep- 
tions of decline and fall. What we need are 
modem studies of the main literary sources 
which have been neglected by comparison with 
the writers of the Inte fourth century, a more 
' familiar part of "late antiquity*'. We also re- 
quire a solid and reliable dossier of known 
; personages of the period so that the social and 
. bureaucratic transitions can be properly 
studied instead of being merely sketched in. 
The completion of Volume Three of the 
Prosopography of the Later Roman Empire 
(ad 527-641 ) , another project begun by Jones, 
will take us a long way In this direction. In the 
mean time, T. S. Brown’s book also makes an 
. important contribution towards this end. 

. . i One of the necessities for further progress in 
- histories of this period is thus the deployment 

• ■ of new evidence or the opening up of known 

but hitherto relatively unexploited material. In 
the case bf Italy, T. S. Brown has been able to 
draw in particular on the work of the ninth- 
, century writer Agnellus (of which he remarks 
: fbat“comparative!y little use has been iriade of 
. it by. scholars other than, art historians"), the 
. unparalleled riches of the Ravenna papyri (“a 
relatively untapped fount of evidence") and 
■ the letters bf Gregpry the' Great (all: nine hun- 
dred bf them) , as well as making use of a wide 
■ ; range of material eyidence and.of comparative 
•' studies in other disciplines. He has- thus been 
'! 5 b j8 tb do for Byzantine Italy what is not possi- 
J ?b|c fopprqvinces ; with less abundant written 

• v gourdes; namely -to present its history over a 
■ ! ■ frntfdtyime of transition as a history of change 

/fdthm the riute.vi,- '' : 

'* -the Italian senatorial class; which had 


lasted from the hollow final victory over the 
Goths in ad 554, their place was inevitably 
(aken by a new elite of military men, officers 
who aspired to become gentlemen by drawing 
on the ancient prestige of the senatorial aristo- 
cracy and absorbing its dignities to their own 
use. Something comparable might have been 
expected to happen in Africa, the other pro- 
vince conquered by Justinian’s armies (both 
more easily and more lastingly), but we are in 
no position to document it for the later sixth 
century, while the seventh saw the province fall 
gradually but wholly under Arab rule. 

The evidence for Italy, by contrast, has per- 
mitted Brown to construct a lengthy prosopo- 
graphy and even, from the legal sources, to 
approach in some detail the central issue of 
Inndholding. In both provinces, again, the re- 
cruitment and pay of the Byzantine armies and 
the impact of the troops on the local economy 
were critical factors. But while in Africa the 
initial input.of the Byzantine administration in 
terms of military installations was colossal, the 
historian of the African exarchate is reduced to 
basing his estimates of garrison size and eco- 
nomic effect on the plans of - mostly unexcav- 
ated - forts; in Italy, the relative richness of 
the post-sixth-century evidence allows a much 
fuller, if still problematic, picture of the rela- 
tion between the civilian and military popula- 
tions to emerge. Brown does not attempt to 
provide or support a simple formula of transi- 
on, but sees a partial survival of the late 
Roman possessores alongside military land- 
holding. He is equally cautious about the com- 
plexities of social stratification and the work- 
ings of bureaucracy, though his sources allow 
him to make a major contribution on the im- 
portant and difficult theme of the development 
of official titles in this period. 

In a sense the Church is the joker in the 
pack for Italy. The demise of the old Roman 
aristocracy and the effective reduction of 
Byzantine control to limited areas allowed the 
Church to maintain nnd increase its power and 
position, and to establish a clerical dlite along- 
side the military one, AS the Church grew in 
power and influence, the survivors of the lay 
diite tended to ally themselves with it, to join 
the papal court and to make substantial dona- 
tions lo ecclesiastical causes. In complete con- 
trast, the Church in Africa, once so strong, was 
hardly able to survive the arrival of the Arabs; 
many of its leaders went to Rome for the 
Lateran Council of ad 649., and if they ever 
returned to their African sees, it was not to 
wield lasting or secular power. Thus the story 
oF the end of antiquity is far from being always 
also that of the victory of the Church. Brown's 
book should be read in conjunction with two 
others from scholars of the same generation: 

C. Wickham's Early Medieval Italy (1981), and 
B. Ward-Pcrkins’s From Classical Antiquity to 
the Middle Ages (1984), the latter analysing the 
transition as seen In the public buildings of 
Italy. The present treatment is more ambi- 
tious, in that it seeks lo document fully from 
the legal and literary sources the whole com- 
plex changes whereby the old Roman social 
structure, and especially Its tenacious filite, was 
weakened and its survivors forced to adapt to a 
new form ofSIite and to a situation in which the 
Church as weH as the military was the gamer. 

Many questions remain open; tori Brown’s . 
book presents, in thoughtful analysis, ? mass of 
new or unstudied material, and it does so not . : 
with dramatic fanfares but modestly and pains- 
takingly, like the small changes, themselves 
which together and cumulatively added up to a 
profound and permanent transformation of 
society. '■ r ' '. 


■ ■-* - h - : 5 m : ■ 1 consolation or. never manage 
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Ane w A das of Classical History has lately been 
published, .edited, by Richard J. Ai Talbert 
(217pp. Croom Heim. '£19.95, paperback : 

£10 95 0 7099 2421 6). Some 140 black-and- . 
white maps and diagrams present geographical 
features relevant to studies ranging in tape 

: SU »»“ ■» ,■■■ 

Soev (Tuesis) to Ai Khartum on the Oxus 
ffi of ancient dries; are given, as dso of : 

. battles, each with an explanatory (exl. Whlch is 
provided too for more general maps foai^g on ; 

such aspects as trade, wlonizatiqn and rth- 

. gion . TWenty-four contributors as .Well as the 
editor and mapimakers have -taken- p^rt, • 


rtfory j was destroyed by the Very war of 
' which i 'aimed to fescue it from 


: Thofce of its members who did not 
'^K^fo^y' Srtffeif. in the protracted .^campaigns 
! , ppe^ted sieges of Rorne and other Italian 
f V jt h as; mu ch of their wealth as possi- 

K?!f]j9L t "d .Eiste rn capital; In tlie patchy areas 
vfiF'Byijpntine: rule ip Italy, -which weret all that 


Campesino 
The Diary of a 
Guatemalan Indian 
Ignacio Bizarro Ujpan 
Translated & Edited by 
lames D. Sexton 

Campes/no is Ignacio's own story of his 
life from September 1 978 to May 1 983, 
a time of growing political violence that 
has a powerful impact upon him and 
his fellow townspeople. 

Cloth £22.50 

UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA PRESS 

Dangerous Positions 
Mixed Government 
The Estates of the Realm, 
and the Making of the Answer 
to the xlx Propositions 
Michael Mendle 

'Mendle has written a substantial and 
creative work on an Important topic in 
the history of Tudor ano Stuart political 
thought.* 

— Gordon ]. SchocheJ 
Rutgers University 
Cloth £28.50 

UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA PRESS 

The Letters of William 
Cullen Bryant 
Volume IV 1858-1 864 

Edited by William Cullen 
Bryant 11 and Thomas G. Voss 

*. . .a splendid edition. . . superbly 
edited. . . .Such fundamental, primary 
scholarship, done as In this case metic- 
ulously and thoroughly, is essential to 
the fullest consideration of any author's 
achievement. . * American Literary 
Scholarship 
Cloth £45.00 

FORDHAM UNIVERSITY PRESS 

Land and Revolution in 
Modern Greece, 
1800-1871 

The Transition in the Tenure 
and Exploitation of Land 
for Ottoman Rule to 
Independence 
William W. McGrew 

'An admirable work of the highest 
quality. With works like this 

one Greek history will finally 

• begin to be known In the richness and 
fullness that, it deserves.' — Edwafo 
Malefakis, Columbia University 
Cloth £35.00 

KENT STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS . 

Approaches to Islam in 
Religious Studies 

Edited by 
Richard C. Martin 

This new collection of eBsays argues for 

Ion given to 

studies and 
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an Increase In the attention given to 
Islam as part of religious studies and 
calls far greater clarity In our under- 
standing both of Islam as religion and of 
rel Iglon In terms of Islam . 

Cloth £18.95 

UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA PRESS 

Silent but for the Word 
Tudor Women ns Patrons, 
Translators, and Writers of 
Religious Works 
Edited by Margaret P. Hannay 

The essays in this collection examining 
the writers and writings expands our 
knowledge of Tudor literature and of 
women's roles and attitudes In that 
society. .... 

Cloth £27,50 

KENT STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS 

The Valiant Hero 
Benjamin West and Grand- 
Style History Painting 
Ann Uhry Abrams 
This book explores the early career of 
Beniamin West D 738-1 820), the. 
Arr(er!can-bom artist who became, the 
Official history painter for England's 
King George ill. : 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION PRESS 


Content 

A Contemporary Focus 
1974-1984 

Howard N. Fox, Miranda 
McClintic, and Phyllis 
Rosen zwe is 

Content is a sharply focused survey of 
the art of the so-called post-Modemlst 
decade. Extensive Illustrations record 
many of the Important and most 
characteristic works of the decade. 

Cloth £29.95 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION PRESS 

Samuel lohnson and the 
Sense of History 

John A. Vance 

'An excellent work. It knocks on the 
head an old and Influential legend 
about Johnson. . ..Required reading for 
anyone seriously Interested In Johnson 
and eighteenth-centuryintellectual hls- 
tory'— Donald Greene. 

Cloth £22.50 

UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA PRESS 

Mississippis Writers: 
Reflections of Childhood 
and Youth 

Volume One: Fiction 
Compiled and edited by Doro- 
thy R. Abbott 

It features sixty-six works of fiction by 
such acclaimed twentieth-centurywrlt- 
ers as Faulkner, Welty, Percy, Wright, 
Williams, Morris, Gilchrist, Hannah, 
Spencer, and others. 

Cloth £35.00 

Paper £14.95 

UNIVERSITY PRESS OF MISSISSIPPI 

Conrad Revisited 

Essays for the Eighties 

Edited by Ross C Murfin 
In this volume, seven distinguished* 
Conradlans return to Conrad, some to 
examine texts that they bypassed in ear- 
lier studies, others to research familiar 
ones in a new light. 

Cloth £17.50 „ 

UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA PRESS 

Early Light 

W. 5. Di Fiero 

The poems themselves are all lyric sto- 
ries, anonymous and formal, about the 

ode/ ways ' J J "'" '”*' J 

■ about the 
pienty,arv 

Paper £7.95 . -. 

UNIVERSITY OF UTAH PRESS 

Women Writers of the 
Contemporary South 

Edited by Peggy Whitman 
Prenshaw 

Women Writers of the Contemporary 
South offers Insights Into Important new 
.writing from one of literary America's, 
most productive regions. Included Is a 
checklist of fiction and selected 
criticism. 

Cloth £20.00 

UNIVERSITY PRESS OF MISSISSIPPI 

Pageantry in the Shake- 
spearean Theatre 

Edited by David M. Bergeron 
This collection of twelve essays focuses 
on political, social, and aesthetic 
Issues, reveallnghow wide-ranging the 
. Impact of pageantry was on Renais- 
sance theater. 

Cloth £26.00 

UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA PRESS 

Choros: 

The Orchestrating Self 

Leonard C. Feldsteln 

Continuing his “Inquiry Into the Meta- 
physics oithe Person*, Professor 
1 Feldsteln here concentrates on foe per- 
sonal and Infrapersonal aspects of man, 
treating him as process, activity, and 
■ ferment. . . 

■ Cfafo £50.00 
. * FORDHAM UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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THE TOURIST: 

Travel In Twenttetb-Century North 
America 

John A. JakJc 

A thorough survey of the tourist 
industry this century, highlighting the 
changing tastes and habits of masses 
of Americans following the advent of 
the automobile. Covers the growth of 
vacation parks, motels, fast-food 
chains, souvenir shops, bus and air- 
line tours. 

382pp Cloth: £29.95 £15.55 


THE STRIP: 

An American Place 

Richard P. Horwitz 
Photographs by Karin E. Becker 

Glaring lines of motels and fast-food 
outlets make up the strip along high- 
ways across America. It represents 
the worst lendancies of American 
culture-crass commercialism, visual 
and ecological blight. 

Horwitz examines the strip as a work- 
place, revealing the efforts of work- 
ers to reconcile occupational 
opportunity and consumer demands 
with the critics who attempt to 
improve it. 

196pp Cloth: £29.95 £17.95 


University of 
Nebraska Press 

1 Gower Street 
London WC1E 6HA 


GENIUS OF PLACE: 

William Faulkner's Triumphant 
Beginnings 

Max Putzel 

Most discussions of William Faulkner 
have centered on his novels. But 
Faulkher spent years struggling to 
establish himself as a writer of short 
stories. Max Puted's - critical study 
trices Faulkner's artistic growth dur- 
ing the prolific years 1925-1931 . when 
he was approaching artistic, ripeness 
and earning belated recognition. 


332pp ■ 


Paper: £17.95 
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EMERSON’S 

demanding optimism 

Gertrude Relf Hughes' 

■ Beginning with readings . in THE 
CONDUCT OF LIFE and working i! 
backward to Emerson's earlier writ: 
lugs* Hughes shows how durable and !* 
austere. Emerson's optimism was. In ' • 
her discussions of his prose, she ; 
reveals how all of Emerson’s work ■ 
carries his paradoxical message that : 

■ anarchic energy and a benignly pur- 
poseful qrdcr belong together 1 , ' ; ■■■ 


American notes 


Christopher Hitchens 

Some readers have written to say that I go on 
about Dr Bowdler and his allies too much in 
this column. But it chances that the Bowdler- 
ites are rather active these days: engaged in 
what they at least conceive of as a nationwide 
expurgation. The effects of this campaign, 
which is a semi-explicit attempt to return cultu- 
ral standards to those of the 1950s or earlier 
(while skipping some important decades of 
evolution in between) are everywhere felt. 
Senior officials at the Department of Educa- 
tion, timorous individuals in the networks and 
studios, conglomerated executives in pub- 
lishing and the occupants of certain dubious 
pulpits all play their varied parts in the process 
- sometimes evoking the atmosphere of Salem 
rather more than the relatively homely prece- 
dent of the 1S07 family Shakespeare. 

Two recent developments show the uneven- 
ness with which (he curvatures of the battle- 
front intersect one another. The Directors 
Guild of America has won an important case 
against the television networks. And school 
textbook publishers have been discovered 
issuing censored versions of Shakespeare, 
often in the guise of “complete" editions. 

In 1965 the director George Stevens sued 
NBC and Paramount to prevent them from 
showing commercials during their screening of 
A Place in the Sun . Twenty years on . this seems 
an almost impossibly quixotic thing to have 
done, and even in 1965 Stevens lost decisively. 
The networks now routinely butcher movies 
with a very high frequency of ad-breaks (often 
as many as four an hour). But the contest over 
“final cut" is still not decided, and a recent 
decision by an arbitrator has restored to direc- 
tors the right to withhold consent from net- 
work-imposed editing. The director who 
brought the ense was Warren Beatty, whose 
film Reds kept nine minutes of its integrity 
from the scissor-men at ABC. It was an expen- 
sive 5tnndon principle, because' ABC promptly 
cancelled its S6.500 million contract (o show 

■— k — "ii- 


American teenagers can believe for an instant 
that they need protection from lines like. 
"Stewed in corruption, honeying and making 
love", or that they will be appalled at the 
thought of liquor provoking desire and taking 
away performance. Most publishers become 
shifty and embarrassed when asked to account 
for their poltroonish excisions. The truth is that 
they would rather not confront the bigots ami 
obscurantists who can. by dominating one slate 
school board, force them to print different edi- 
tions or to standardize and emasculate them. 
In Texas for example, a folkloric couple named 
Mel and Norma Gabler have established a 
virtual right of veto on what may and may not. 
be read by inquiring young people. Few 
publishers will resign themselves to exclusion 
from the huge Texas catchmen, so that the very 
integration of the market becomes u force for 
conformity rather than diversity. It also be- 
comes a force for selective falsification, which 
is perhaps more to our point. 

★ ★ ★ 

Still, America is such that pluralism and fidel- 
ity have a good chance of winning out in the 
longer run. It has just been announced that the 
novels of William Faulkner will soon be avail- 
able in a form which reflects more of what he 
wanted to say and less of what editors and 
tastemongers felt he ought to have said. Curse- 
words in Pylon will be restored; so will South- 
ern dialect in Light in August. Faulkner's other 
losing battle - over his right to employ distinc- 
tive punctuation as a means of conveying mood 
- has also been posthumously won. The Lib- 
rary of America, which is producing this over- 
due edition, is reflecting a new tendency to 
honour “authorial intention". The very fact 
that there is a need or a name for such a school 
of revisionism is significant. The proofs of 
Light in August show an exchange between 
Faulkner and a reader over dialect, with Faulk- 
ner writing angrily, “O.K. as set and written." 
The expletive which he added has yet, howev- 
er, to see the light of day. 
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Milos Forman, Richard Attenborough,. Syd- 
ney Pollack and Mike Nichols, have estab- 
lished “final cut” rights with the studios. To 
have defended this right, and to have extended 
it to the networks, is to have scored a much- 
needed victory for the professional (or “crea- 
tive") over the commercial. Not only were cuts 
being made very crudely in order to taper films 
to fit sports schedules and advertising ''prime 
time", but the matter excluded nlways Seemed 
to be the controversial, the critical or the ori- 
ginal. There has been no recorded case of any 
book, film or play being trimmed dr “adapted" 
because it was mediocre. 

A striking reverse illustration of that rule is 
provided by my second example. Not far from 
where I live. In Fairfax ' County, Virginia, a 
young student recently, noticed sqmethingthat 
his English teachers had nqt. He was reading 
Romeo and Juliet and realized that the text did ' 
nbt match the performance he had just seen at 
the Folcer Shakespeare Theatre^ Mercutio’s 
Queen Mab speech no longer featured the 
' “fairies midwife" as the one who “when maids 
; lle on their backs/ . . . presses them and learns 
them first to beafj/ Making them women of 
go!od carriage". The boy’s mother happened to 
be a member of tb$ county textbook advisory 
. .wmnjittee ,iaiid further- investigation; revealed • 
thatAhe;: Sco'tt,_Fqreman ,s torid ardSchooi.edi- 
;. tlbn..pt Rpnico : aiUi missjng^OO lines. . 
Nor is the remaining text inviolate'. Jn Act V, 

* “Well; Juliet, : I will lieWith [thee -tonight'’ riovv 

reads, “Well, Juliet, I will be with thee’ 
tonight.” Worse, though Scott, Foreman admit 
in the very small printto some “abridgement" 
most educational 1 publishers pass off their 
BowdlerizatJoh as thq te?l thing, , . , : 

, Harcourt. Brace, JovflnqVttch; Macmillan; 
Ginn;.McGfaw Hill and several pther reput- , 
able houses have ■ all dispensed with Juliet’s 
rapturous soliloquy, and ^ercutig'S crack ’ab;- 
out the bawdy fiaricl; of the.dia|; being!on tfje' 
■' prick of boon has vaniShed from'.eVery textT 
i book' in use inArneppati schools! the Porter's 
seeqe In frtacbefft has gone the same way, and 
. Hamlet’s reproaches to his, mother hjive Jirien 
’ amended almost t6 the pointof inno^Uousness. 
Yet Ginri, foir example, continues .to plaihtthat 

• its. edition of the bard is- Complete. , , . . ; : j; ” 
- . j< N0bd^y 4(hg : ;.has. river addressed a class Of 
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stuck I nghslinmn as well as a gullible Senate 
or two. Now . with the publication of The Dm 
hie Man ( William Morrow $16.95), thcinmZ 
have made a hid to take over the literary T 
him. Sena lots Gary Hurt (Democrat of 3 
nrnilu) uiul William Cohen (Republican of 
Maine) have fused their word-processors h 
order to produce the world’s first bi-Darti«! 
political thriller. m 

The book is unlikely to give Jeffrey Archer 
( now high in the charts) much competition. Mr 
Archer turned to fiction u(lcr deciding that he 
would not face the electorate again (or was it 
the other way round?) Hart mid Cohen haw 
every intention of running until they drop. So 
the scenes of libido arc very well reined-in’ iht 
depictions of lire on the Congress Hoot' art 
solemnly even-handed and the villains (who 
arc of course international terrorists) suitably 
uiiconiroversial. Both authors belong to the 
liberal wings of their respective parties, and 
what they prove is that “balance” is as boring 
and worthy in fiction as it is in election cover- 
age. Only at one point do the conventions reas- 
suringly assert themselves - there is a diplomat 
of unbearable sophistication. “Chandler al- 
ways saw the cruelly in Brodovsky’s smile. He 
was a crafty diplomat well- versed in the 
Washington power game." I couldn't have put 
it better myself. 

★ ★ ★ 


Anglophile Notes From All Over, an adver- 
tisement appearing in some of the better week- 
lies has an interesting variation on the old 
“books by the yard" offer. Headed by a car- 
toon of the Prime Minister, the text reads, 
"Thanks to Thatcher, books from England Bit 
very inexpensive. Send a cheque for $5.00 and 
we’ll prove it! Simply tell us the subject that '• 
interests you nnd we’ll send a book to suit that 
interest." For the ultru-choosy, this tribute to 
the exchange rale adds that, “If there are u? y 
specific requests you liavu for English (ills, j 
we’d be pleased to supply them." Which it < 
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The Washington novel used to be a kind of 
set-piece formula, involving at least one re- 
latively ancient family (or dynasty), one 
Georgetown hostess of tawny wiliness, one di- 
plomat of unbearable sophistication and one 


•Ihfcgi 

the New Republic nnd the Village Voice, havt 
referred to their subjects as having been edu- 
cated at "Keyes College, Cambridge, Eng- 
land". I was beginning to remonstrate with an 
editor in one case when he cut me off rather 
irritably nnd said lie knew perfectly well that it 
was a misprint for Keynes. 


I; 


In the early years of the New Yorker , os E. B. 
White has recalled, “satire nnd parody 
flourished, reporting became lighthearted and 
searching, and humor was allowed to infect 
everything”. In such a magazine, ns Harold 
Ross conceived It, sectarian politics and 
solemn discussions of social Issues had nu 
place. The blithe spirit inevitably sobered dur- 
ing the Second World War - "It is hard to 
remain seated on the low hummocks of satire 
and humor in the midst of grim events” - and 
afterwards White often used his editorial 
voice, and his unfailingly supple prose, to 
attack the lethal virus of nationalism and plead 
the case for world government. But compared 
with the tone of the present New Yorker , those 
efforts at political persuasion seem timid. 

It was in the 1960s that the magazine shed its 
ironic detachment and turned censorious. 
.What i^as been lpst, : Among other things, is 
^laughter, >the; ldntl Robert Benchley could 
• arouse:^t^the jifead-pan line “My friends call. 
me l Swee( . Qld J&bb , or sometimes just the 
initials" , The, asrohed self-mockery, parody, 

. and dbttipess in fThe.Benchley Roundup: A 
selectiqn by ; Nathaniel Benchley of his 
favdrites, with; drawings by Gluyas Williams 
put together in 1954 by Bgnchley's son, are - 
novvcmce more available in paperback (333pp. 

. .. University' of a\\cago press. £7.60. 0 226 • 
^2189). Benchley . ^escribed himself .in, a' - 
desperate moment as h man' pigeons sneer at, 
V/bUtmapypfthebesi iokesinthis voliimemore 
' 9 fte _ n d,eri v p fr6m;his lifelong Ibsihg battle with 
;■ ■ craily ] Iife’rj ^ , 

: of sardine? IW-agfe; ofeer,,l/thiis?ue la to be 
'■ qdi'tTa^' 




Bcnehloy was his own best straight-mart in 
many of these pieces, but he could send upjuri 
about anything he found maddening, silly, pf* 
tentious, or all tinea; Shnkcspeurcnn aclon: 
Italian opera plots; the novels of James T. 
Farrell, Theodore Dreiser ami Henri Bud! 
small children (“In America there arotwodn* 
ses of travel - first class, ami with children. 
Traveling with children corresponds roughly w 
travelling third class in Bulgaria"). Wilh cheer- 
ful bad will, he stuck pins Into such self-inflated 
balloons ns sex lecturers and writers of Took 
notes to Shftkcspcnre. 

The comic genius of writers like Bencltkj 
and S. J. Pcrclman was crucial to. the sue#* 
of tho New Yorker , and it is not easy to IhW 
of anyone writing today with anything 
approaching their skill ut turning sardonic 
hyperbole into belly-laughs. A lot ofwouw-w 
sat|re is churned out, but much of.il hr®' 
heavy-handed malice, such as the attempt. - 
Robert Coover and Philip Roth to 
Richard Nixon the butt of their derision. Th*_ 
is the black humour of Joseph Heller or So 1 , 

Jay Friedman or Dojiald Barthelme, but dje* 
mockefy (except for Heller’s , Catch-22 ) » 

contrived to be funny,. and their charactert L, v-i 

only stooges for the author's ideological ' : 
ism. One finds caricature rather than ouirog , ; 
grounded in reality, and their yroyk lWH_. ■>. 
sense of the Void that gives such a frigrit®Mp» ( . 
edge to t|ie comedy of a Beckett-or ah-I on ^j . y 
It may bh that Americans were' truly .inno^ , 
(inexperienced in poisons, Santayana sat j., 
the sense that the early humorists dreW ».y y 

comedy from the world of nature and utap . 

is, and not from the ; free-floatipj! 

5[ans of ideology/ For that reasoh the ortjp .; 
.Ihpocence of Writers’ Jike Rqbert B^. / 1 ;, : 

makes us appreciate: them noW bli the mo ■ 

:■ ■ '■ -r .-Vi, A, 
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The Literature of War 

-Dare I suggest that Erie Homberger (Let- 
ters, May 31). in reproving me for “superficial- 
iiy" in my remarks about the American experi- 
ence of war, is making the literary critic’s famil- 
iar mistake of thinking knowledge of the 
sources a sounder basis for judgment than ex- 
posure to the events, institutions and people 
with which they deal? 

Dr Homberger may be a veteran - of Viet- 
nam, or some other campaign - in which case I 
apologize for what I am about to write, since 1 
am not. But I have spent my life among war- 
riors and I have been a war reporter, which 
perhaps just qualifies me to join him in “the 
stem tasks of literary judgment" (whatever 
they maybe). At uny rate, “reportorial" seems 
to me the exact word by which to describe how 
many British and American warriors have writ- 
ten about the battlefield, since a high propor- 
tion found themselves there, like war corres- 
pondents, by their own choice. And it is my 
observation of war correspondents that 
■romantic individualism” aptly sums up their 
motivation, and ‘‘realism’’ the literary effect at 
which they strive. 

As to the conflict between American politi- 
cal values and the ethos of the US armed forces: 
the US Army, which I know best of their three 
services, is certainly far more authoritarian 
than the British. I explain that by taking the 
view that we, whose way of life is governed by 
authority to a degree that the American is not, 
have ways of making its operation tolerable. 
The Americans, who elect almost every public 
official and have never met a school prefect, 
concede the one large group of non-elected 
officials in their society, the military hierarchy, 
a quite un-English deference because they 
know no other way of dealing with autocracy. 

It is for that reason that The Caine Mutiny 
strikes me - and presumably the three judges 
who recently chose it as one of the Book 
Marketing Council’s Twenty Best Books on 
'Nw (though none of the others Dr Homberger 
favoured ris indeed n “remarkable" and “suc- 
cessful" portrayal of the way in which military 
discipline and American beliefs in individual 
freedom conflict. But, of course, if Dr 
Homberger does not accept that America is a 
land of liberty, we shall continue to disagree. 

JOHNKEEQAN. 

fkpwimeni of War Studies and International 
Affairs, The Royal Military Academy Sandhurst, 

Camberiey.Surrey. 

Buddhist Saints 

Sir. -What an anthropologist reports from the 
Reid may be fnscinutiug, blit is it also true? To 
decide whether he is trustworthy, the best one 
do is to check what one knows about. Thai 
I* why, in 'reviewing S. J. Tambidh’s book, The 
Buddhist Saints of the Forest and the Cult of 
tomlets (Mnrcli 29), I used my allotted space 
|° tall readers about what I could check. He 
nnjDtigns my motives for attacking his innacura- 
tyin a letter (May 31) which only provides 
rod 1 * of the same arid so, alas.'riibst reinforce 
one's doubts. . , 

1 refract nothing. Take Professor Tambiah’s 
■N point. I had reported that he misspelt the 
name pf the Buddha’s first disciple fit two ways 
different that th& saint ends up in thp index 
“ Mi people. He replies, “The disciple in 
‘Pwtion'.is, I presume,' Mahikassapa", and 
8Qes on lo say the hames change their spelling 
a languages. But he! knows that the 

uddha’s first disciple was not Mah&kassapa. 
""Pl6.be wrote, “Kautanya.the first disciple 
converted by the Buddha”; and on p21, “ Ajflft- 
“^mimjiinlya as tbe firit 6f the members of 
^^^.The saint is called Kondafifia in Pali 
■w* Kaun^ihya 1 in : Sanskrit; whichever lan- 
JJge be jhiriks he is using, Tambiah has got It 
Jtris.as' K I had pointed. out that he 
J^Pcltthe n atne of the first evangelist arid he 


This example shows both how innacurate 
Tambiah is and how much space it takes to 
prove it. So I hope I need not go beyond the 
next one. I mentioned that he had incorpo- 
rated six pages of a book by Lamolte. He re- 
plies that he msde it clear he was summarizing 
and quoting from Lamotte. But to incorporate 
six pages is not to summarize, and as for quot- 
ing, just two sentences (four lines) are in 
quotation marks; almost all the few other 
words and phrases in quotes arc in quotes in 
the French original. 

To save space I invite anyone who wants a 
list of further mistakes to write to me. Let 
others judge whether it is I who "intentionally 
mislead by use of words”. 

RICHARD GOMBR1CH. 

Balliol College, Oxford OX1 3BJ. 

The Airman and the 
Carpenter' 

Sir, - John S. Kebabian’s letter (May 31) 
attacking my review of The Airman and the 
Carpenter is a perfect example of question- 
begging. Ludovic Kennedy’s central purpose 
in the book was to prove that Richard Haupt- 
mann did not receive a fair trial. He cannot be 
answered by the simple assertion that expert 
witnesses testified for the prosecution and 
were believed by the jury, or there would have 
been no point in his writing the book at all. 

Mr Kebabian had better read both The Air- 
man and the Carpenter (especially p 284) and 
Anthony Scaduto’s Scapegoat (pp 157—9 and 
34S-7) before he again affirms the reliability of 
William E. Frank’s testimony about Haupt- 
mann's finances. Or he can go behind the 
books to the FBI report on which both authors 
draw. Frank seems to have been an “expert" 
whose blind belief in Hauptmann's guilt com- 
pelled him to twist the evidence. The same 
applies to the timber expert. Arthur Koehler, 
except that lie muy have gone a step further: 
instead of just twisting the evidence he may 
• have helped to manufacture It (The Airman 
and the Carpenter, p 2V7). The jury believed 
both witnesses. There is no reason for us to do 1 
so today - not, at least, unless we can bring 
convincing .arguments against the specific 
points raised by Anthony Scaduto and Ludovic 
Kennedy. 

As to Sacco nnd Vanzetli, David Felix (Let- 
ters, May 31) is right inasmuch as I did have 
Governor Dukakis’s proclamation in mind. 
The rest of his letter is thoroughly tendentious. 
Felix must know perfectly well that the pro- 
clamation, which asserted that Sacco and Van- 
zelti did not receive a fair trial, was based on an 
exhaustive report by David A. Taylor, the 
Governor’s legal counsel. It has been printed 
by tho late Brian Jackson in his The Black Flag. 
In my opinion the proclamation was a perfectly 
proper nnd adequate apology to the dead, 
which was why I mentioned the matter, as a 
model for New Jersey to follow in the Haupt- 
mann case; but Mr Felix is at liberty to work for 
some other gesture by some other officials if he 
wants to. 


Edward Lear 

Sir, - 1 knew about the earlier Lear exhibitions 
mentioned by Andrew Roberts (Letters, June 
7): there’s a longer list in the present exhibi- 
tion’s catalogue. But I’m glad to hear that his 
pictures are fetching higher prices and that 
serious students of landscape art are not 
"unaware of Lear’s distinction". (I imagine 
that in the case of the oil-paintings this 
non-unawareness must take a lot of acquiring.) 

My comment was concerned with Lear's 
general reputation, not his standing among 
collectors and specialists. A quick check 
among some standard reference-books shows 
that he doesn't appear in the index to the 
relevant volumes of the Oxford History of 
English Art (1959, 1978) and has no entry in 
the fifteen- volume Encyclopedia of World Art 
(1959-1968). The tiny entry in the Oxford 
Companion to Art (1970) emphasizes the 
Nonsense, praises the water-colours as “parti- 
cularly proficient", and mentions the land- 
scape painting without comment. The present 
exhibition will doubtless stimulate the wider 
awareness which has perhaps begun to develop 
anyway. Margaret Dr abble’s recent revision of 
the Oxford Companion to English Literature , 
published a few weeks ago, reports that Lear's 
“posthumous reputation as a water-colourist 
has risen steadily", a comment not found in the 
briefer entries in earlier editions. Meanwhile, 
the opening words of the current exhibition's 
catalogue, by the President of the Royal 
Academy, still speak of Lear as “now best 
known for his delightful Nonsense". 

CLAUDE RAWSON. 

Department of English, Unive rsity of Warwick, 
Coventry CV47AL. 


'Peter Thoene' 

Sir, - S. S. Prawer asks, in his review of Roger 
Cardinal’s Expressionism (June 7), who Peter 
Thoene was, author of Modem German Art 
(1938). 

The answer to this intriguing question is 
given in Helga Gallas’s Marxlstische Llteraiur- 
theorie (1971) where there Is a short biography 
and bibliography of Otto Bihalji, a Yugoslav- 
born member of the Qermah Communist Party ; 
in the 1920s and 30s who wrote llteraiy critic- 
ism and subsequently became an art historian. 
The same source reveals him to have been one 
of the founders of the Institute for the Study of 
Fascism in Paris in 1934, which means he is the 
Otto with so many aliases who played such a 
big part in Arthur Koestler’s life (see Chapters 
28 of Arrow in the Blue and 22 of The Invisible 
Writing). 

NICHOLAS JACOBS. 

10 Burghley Road, London NW5 IUE. 

From the Greek 

Sir, - I am sure to get the following rather 
curious academic problem solved by some of 
your learned readers. 

In the English version of the Greek drama of 
Aeschylus, Agametnnon', the Queen s name is 
spelt "Clytemnestra”. But in the original 
Greek play the name is spelt so as to make the 
■ English ; . transliteration . . something like 
‘•ClaItaimeStra ,, or "Klaitaimestra" : How does 
Sir - May I clarify a point related to E. M. the letter “n" come to be where it is in the 
Forster, Santha Rama Rau, and permission for Queen s name m English? 
a film of A Passage to India ? John Beer, in his K £ OATTA. 

very generous review of Volume Two of. (he B-1V20, Kalyaui (Nadia), West Bengal. India, 
Selected Le/rm (May 24), states that Forster 


HUGHBROGAN. 

Department qf History . University of Essex. 
Wivenhoe Park. Colchester, Essex. • ,, 

'A Passage to India' 


•y.\ 


U-r-'-i 

■V'r- v ; . : 


wrote “more than once to Santha. Rama Rau 
refusing permission”. This seems to imply that . 
Miss Rama Rau herself, was requesting that 


'The Confessions pf 
Victor X' : 

Sir, - Simon Karllnsky points put (Letters. 


permission. . ■ ■ . 

Slie m!Ti 1 96^ s^ask^onTehalf of ■ May 24) that the memoirs of a Ukrainian 

Tl 8 iTrsv ' whedfer Forstcr would consider . paedophile mentioned by Christopher Hitch- 
uatne of the first evangelist ana ne Satyajit K y. , = sub : ect : 0 f pe tmis- ens (American note*. April 12) wpre actually 

: I ,ca ^ fPPU tuke7. The difference. is ™xDlained in the note to Letter published in the original French as long ago as 

h ?^y krty' reader : of hlS rejoinder will 1926; It should; also be 


pointed out that the 


English-language ed.Uon whi.h HUchen, «d 
the 1 was ' aboot 10 


— : % does Tatfrblah presume 
^rf.W^asSapq tyas thegui|dha’s first; dlsci- 
. Woiiiders, Whether this reply is mere 

■ •; 

- W Clarm ttyit he xtils^pelt every Buddh- 

^^■his Mtempttq <?lte one Hespells 
■ on p356 i fae writes Nfaha- 


S T rtduats to rSi'p^intens; She was polished in 19S4 In the United Kingdom 
had'beedire'^H^hle. a | Forster's^equest * fpr I by Caliban Book$ BB;The CQnf&sionsof 


conveying refusals ih his prime. 

Department of *52 1 u : ■ 

IVflaouri-ColunibiB. CdlumWa. Mlsspun 652] L>, , 


JC, translated by Donald; Rayfield , from the. 
French edition. 



Hitler in History 
EBERHARD JACKEL 

A superb synthesis of scholarship on the 
key question of Hitler's use of power by a 
leading interpreter of the Nazi period. — 
TAUBER INSTITUTE SERIES. 

£11.95 


Besieged 

The wrorld War II Ordeal of Malta, 
1940-1942 

CHARLES A. JELLISON 

Readable social history, set against a' 
military backdrop, describing an 
extraordinary period of intense bombing 
and how the people of the tiny British 
outpost coped on a daily basis. "A 
remarkable book . . . Malta. s World War 
II experience represents a stunning 
triumph of the human spirit, and Jettison's 
book, chronicling it so well, deserves a 
wide audience" — ISLANDS. 

£18.25 


French and Germans, Germans 
and French 

A Personal Interpretation of France 
under Two Occupations, 1914-1918/ 
1940-1944 

RICHARD COBB 

The first paper edition of a book hailed on 
both sides of the Atlantic. "Richard Cobb 
has a strong sense of how ordinary, life has 
to go on, eyen through disasters, and a 
sensitivity for what it was like at the time, 
matched by a gift for Ih6 telling phrase : 
... A splendid book for comprehending 
human kind" — THE ECONOMIST. 
TAUB ER INSTITUTE SERIES. 

• Paper, £8.25 


The Old-Prusslan Church and the 

Weimar Republic ^ 

A Study in Political Adjustment, 1917- 
1927 

DANIEL R. BORG 

"By sensitively using an array of primary 
sources . . . Borg has examined the 
substratum of political belief in the OLd- 
Prussian church and has delineated the 
conceptual pattern that elucidates the 
church’s role in Weimar society . . . This . 
woVk belongs in all college and university ' 
libraries” -A- CHOICE, 

£38.00 


Law and Order in the New Guinea 
Highlands 
Encotinters with Enga 
ROBERT J, GORDON AND 
MERVYN J. MEGGITT 

Two experienced fieldworkers present a 
careful ethnographic study of one 
localized manifestation of contemporary 
rural lawlessness, namely the resurgence 
of tribal fighting among the rural Mae- 
Enga of Papua New Guinea. 

£38.00 


NICOLAS WALTER. 
88. Islington High Street, 


London Nl. 
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University Press 
of New England 

Trievbr Brown Assocs. 

Shite 7b, 26 Charing Cross Road 
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At auction 

Christopher Hawtree 

“In the past collectors have often had only the 
most rudimentary knowledge of the physical 
make-up of their quarry, and have sometimes 
had to pay heavily for their ignorance", 
observed Sir Geoffrey Keynes in an essay. 
“ReligLo Bibliogr aphid", appended to the 
catalogue of his library published as Biblio- 
llieca Bibliographic! in 1964. The number of 
bibliographies and catalogues for sale at a 
curiously eclectic Phillips auction on May 23 
showed the ardour with which collectors now 
seek out the knowledge they contain, especial- 
ly when out of print. The catalogue of Keynes’s 
library went for £55, and that of Jerome Kern's 
for £70. while the 1781 catalogue of Topham 
Beauderk's - Bibliotheca Beaitcierkiamt - was 
taken by Frost for £520, over five^imes the 
estimate. As recent a book as the 1959 cata- 
logue of the Boswell scholar Tinker's library 
went for £280, five times the estimate, and 
Gibson's L950 Bacon bibliography realized 
£120. 

The first part of the sale - the library of 
Valentine Rippon. deceased - offered ample 
scope for meditation on the world's folly. The 
shades of Mnurice Baring and George Moore 
cannot have been delighted to watch thirty of 
their works knocked down for £80, especially 
as the purchaser must have been after Wilde’s 
out-of-print Letters. (His 1892 Poems fetched 
£980.) An uncut first of The Spoils of Poynton 
went for only £30. ten pounds less than the 
estimate, and Minerva took twenty-six other 
titles, including a splendid 1909 Italian Hours , 
for £200. Yeats and Lawrence did not cause 
much excitement when firsts of their later work 
came up: The Tower and The Wild Swnns at 
Coole fetched only £60 together. The weari- 
ness that greeted a lot of five late Bonds - £60- 
t timed into a certain surprise when a Casino 
Rovale fiiot on display) wenr for £520 lo a man 


A ttlSTORY OF THE ; 
CRUSADES: VOL 5 

The Impact of the Crusader States 
on the Near East 

. Ed. by N. P. Zacour & H. W. 

' Hazard 

This vdlume of the History, now 
nearing completion, focuses on the 
Impact of the Crusades on Moslem 
and Christian population in the Near 
East and on the Societies developed 
by the Franks in Palestine, Syria, 
Cyprus, and Greece; 


624pp 


11 maps £48.00 



SUM. 


Also available:. 

Vol 1: The First Hundred Ye&rs ■ 

' Vol 2: TheXiter Crusades ' 

Vol 3: The 14th & 15th Centuries ' 
Vol 4: The Art & Architecture Of the. 
-Crusader StateS- , 


THE SONG OF SONGS & 
THE ANCIENT 
•• •: EGYPTIAN LOVE 

a;-- songs 

7; • 7 y Michael V Fox " ■; 

, Michael Fox provides, iis with a fresh 
" understanding of the Song Of Songs 
and of the neglected Egypt*?* 1 lyrics.. 
He offers the first comprehensive ; . 
comparative phi lotdgieal and liters ry 
. examination of these .poerris. £gyp- 
!. .tologists, Bible scholars, and anyone 
interested in world literature will find > 
this an myaluable r^Ouite, • . . 

• ■ 5‘44o" -£38.40- 


: ‘ University of 
. Wisconsin Press 

■ : : M Gower Street 

■ London WClE feffA;* . 

j A l ~ ± - i r Tn — '' ' 1*""" 


who declined to give his name. Minerva, who 
recently paid £380 for three middle-period 
Wodehouses. must have been pleased at get- 
ting a mixed but desirable collection of thirty- 
six titles for a mere £240. One lot of eiglity- 
three titles which went for £110 has become 
legendary in dealers' circles: hidden among 
them was a signed first of Eric Ambler’s early 
Epitaph for a Spy, since sold for many hun- 
dreds of pounds. 

Recent slurs on Captain Scott's character 
appear to have boosted his standing in these 
stakes. The afternoon's greatest surprise catne 
when Finch paid £420 for his 1905 Voyage of 
the Destiny , over twelve times the estimate. A 
worn copy of A. Cherry-Garrard's The Worst 
Journey in the World fetched £160 and a miscel- 
laneous collection of Antarctic titles went to 
Denniston for £420. five times the estimate. 
Nansen, however, has been frozen out: neither 
of his titles realized their modest estimates. 

The doomed explorer's namesake made his 
usual appearance with a set of Waver ley. A 
nice eorly-1830s edition went to Blackwell's for 
£60. Space, perhaps, is not on Scott's side. 
Another hardy perennial, the OED (together 
with two of the Supplements, the Classical Dic- 
tionary and Partridge’s Siang), went for a mere 
£260. (William Shaw’s Johnson associations, 
however, meant that his 1780 Gaelic Diction- 
ary went for £380.) Inside was a letter from 
Kenneth Sisam to Mr Rippon in which he said 
that the original edition, printed on rag-paper, 
would not be reissued, only this cheaper one. 
The recent news, that in fifteen years* time the 
OED will only be available in a continuously 
"up-dated" form on computer screens, could 
well mean that astute people, previously con- 
tent with joining a book dub to get the Com- 
pact edition for next to nothing, will clear the 
necessary space and seek out the ordinary, 
more convenient set before it is too late. 

After Mr Rippon 's property had been dis- 
persed, the sale proceeded through a diversely 

often had lo wait while volumes devoted to 
flora and fauna were seen off. These included 
routine titles such as The Dog in Health and 
Disease and Salmon Problems (“some stain- 
ing") as well as the 1853 Poultry Book (£120 - 
double the estimate and the same price as the 
thirty-one volumes of Chateaubriand’s com- 
plete works). The Revd Houghton’s 1879 Brit- 
ish Fresh-Water Fishes, fetched £340- while his 
distinguished contemporary Meredith’s One of 
Our Conquerors went for £50 in a lot which 
also included firsts of The Virginians and A 
Clergyman's Daughter. Might the current Sur- 
tees revival do something for Charles Lever? A 
set of his novels, in a iate-nineteenth-century 
edition, went to Finch for £420, over double 
the estimate. Can the volume devoted to 
Familiar Trees , illustrated by. W.H.J. Boot, 
have been in Arthur Waugh’s library, and 
lodged in his son's subconscious? 

Towards the end some curious books were, 
knocked down at contrasting prices: signed li- 
mited, editions of Gtinter Grass petered out at 
the £40 mark;' sopn after, a collection of nine; 
volumes of children’s rhymes by Louis Wain -> 
Pa Cats, Ma Cats and Their Kittens , etc -were 
bought by Morrison for £580 (estimate, £100) . 

If unlikely to be as eagerly received by the 
' ; .FltjzwSlllam>.\it is, $on$,i the lejss fay- removed '■ 

; ., from,;the of r X- /IS ^rliri^’s Priyai ij 

■ Papers of a Bankrupt Bookseller^ Herecbids fi 

Visit from a lady ,Wo Wanted a set of blue: 
books.;'; £’/•>►• Ay-Ay-;.: "‘-A : ;i 

■ “I don' t keep any I replied; "but;! wjilp'rocufe what ; 

. you wai«: from .the Stationery Office., What :Is' the 

• . subject?" i . ; At length, I grasped, with the help of a . 

piece of blue tapestry which ipy ciiStonjer hadiij her • 
. Hand, that It was Woks of a certain shade of binding 
that s|ie desired -1 books td.matchher icarpel hnd the 
curtains Of hef drflwtng-rdqrn. F.waf fortunate, and, 1 . 

. when my mind find epped vyltfilhe initial absurdity of V 
the idea or buying: bbp^S the colour of their;, 
binding. L round her ijn pasyandprofit^bld elieiif, My 
„ • ..hope is that one day she may look in these ’blue i hoo)!s;! 

, and find some of lhi^ajvation^ic^ l'havefouhd ti? 
'literature..; v/v-.' ; A Vl'i. : 

.. I bnjy hobe thfct thq ; rbajx ^ho; paid £170 for, . 
. twont^two Volumes, ofthe Yale i 

not wniiitihem pierely^O.ihatch^ bj jip^vajU:. 
it wag; trie dfteThoon’s bargain. and l yps fd.&fv 

• ish to have ceased my'bidsso sbon^rrie^iuiig, 

• wh ich was hardly i n tlie spirit of Either Darling 
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Frankfurt Museum of Modem Art, a drawing by James Wines, from the exhibition reviewed here. 

Art accommodation 


Mark Turpin 


Museum of Modern Art, Frankfurt: 
Evolutionary Drawings by James Wines 
Architectural Association , until June 25 

SITE Projects Inc was founded in New York in 
1970. Two of its three principals, including 
Janies Wines, trained not as architects, but as 

-acti.Ua-.ThHi^nr^fa^fi aim i«_nn|l|i..a t|W| 

the re-integration of art with architecture. The 
blank modern office block with the “piece of 
art in the plaza’’ epitomizes for them the cur- 
rent segregation of the two disciplines, where 
the architecture "says nothing". In their own 
buildings, SITE endeavour to restore what 
they call the “narrative” element. To dute, 
their international reputation rests on a series 
of showrooms built for Best Products in shop- 
ping centres throughout America. These arc 
monumental surrealistic gestures, all the more 
poignant for their lowly settings. 

SITE’S scheme for the Frankfurt Museum, 
which is to house a collection of contemporary 
American art, comprises two major elements. 
First, a multi-storey glazed screen that encloses 
the triangular area of the site; and second, n 
solid masonry "warehouse" building which 
accommodates the museum. This “ware- 
house" is sti positioned that its complete rec- 
. (angular form could not be contained within 
the narrow wedge-shaped site: a corner is 


therefore simply hacked off. The result isthzi 
rooms and floors are left exposed to the sired 
in an overt reference to the bombed buildjiip 
still standing in Frankfurt since the war. 
"warehouse" derives its form from die 
nineteenth-century German industrial bidd- 
ing type which is most prevalent in the Soto 
section of New York City, where virtually^ 
the art to be accommodated in this musua 
was made. The glass screen pays homage* 

SWSi iE 

appearance of American cities. 

The project, therefore, is made up of ele- 
ments of Gerninn origin tlmt were ortcc ex- 
ported to the United Slates. SITE repackaged 
them and, together with n heavy dose of irwy- 
proposed repatriation. The power of this pro- 
ject lies in its surprisingly raw state, and ik 
narrative here, like many of SITE’S projects, u 
of opposites colliding and of destruction. 
perhaps these metaphors tlmt give the projects 
pessimistic uir. Wincs’s pen-aud-wosh ml*’ 
ings, though dclicutcly rendered, do nothings 
nllcviutc this atmosphere. The exhibition J* 
thoKodruwings, and the beautifully madentw 
el of the scheme, will open up the controway 
that accompanies each of SITF/s P^P 05 ^ 
Wc should be grateful, for such questioning 
happens only rurcly in the debate 
architecture. Tlmt SITE hnvc been 
such issues for over a decade is n m , c8S ^L 
their contribution in the continuing disc*** 


AUTHOR, AUTHO R 

Competition No 230 

Readers are invited to Identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not Inter than 
July.?. A prize qf £20 is offered for (be first correct set 
.-.of : 4n$«Krs op^hed ;qii tfi?t date, or falling that the 
njost :) neirly ^correct, —' in which case inspired 
guesswork Will; also be taken into consideration. 

•; Entries, marked “Author, Author 230” on the 
. envelope , should be , addressed to the Editor, The 
■ Literary Supplement; Priory: House, St John|s 
Lane; Londort EC1M 4BX."thq. solution and results 
Will appear' op July. t2/>V ^ " • - : ; 1' .‘ \ ( : . 

1' Kind, ^on^t-hearted; Willie, ’ r ’ • , . 

j Flft skten ddwn ; Kore,]after,Beven and. forty miles 
tfdlhi ecq as^drjeskii and fomlriw’d as q forfoughten 
cock , tp g|e. you sptpe qotlon; p’ rny. lapdlopperlike 

: -stravneu^nsii1lhe«fi^ 1 t^cufil , hr,i<r 'Jh<,».r>k.£ .;L r k A - j. * 


‘ - '••••■■ 

qf waHdljd gear may;.(ftk tlierair ; 1 . i ! ' 1 

;,'j ' • ■ in;Moh}tn^ide<. / • A-.’-; •: ;v >• 


‘i simmer, gipss,. - r q , - 
Td caJit'a dash-at' Relkid’s cr&;^ ]/* t 

a? : -i-V. -V-.I :. iv" 4 ' •. 


And glowr qt mony two-legg'd creaturei 
Flees braw by art, llio* worms by naiurcr 

Competition No 226. 

Winner: Bclin Millott 

Answers: . ■ 

1 Donald the Hlghlunder, billeted in th* j 
farmhouse, rockod tlie baby’s cradle, whue 
Jeanette were out getting In the hay. 
are bent on military subjects just the 

out as a good subject for the pencil to lut# “ 
principle pf oii honest English war. . v " ' 
William Thackeray, Vanity Fair, chapter • 

1 Nature that hateth emptiness, ; 

Allows of penetration less ■■ 

■ . And therefore must make room . ■ .• 

Where greater spirits, came. ■ ■ 

What field of aU the Civil Wars, 

Where his were not the deepest scars f q^-- 

‘ Andrew: Marvell t A Horatlan Ode upon 
well's Return from Ireland, - 

3 "And everybody praised the t)uke.. yi 
• -Whp this great fight did win. ■ • : , . : 

“But what good came of it at 
'• Ouoth little Peterkin- ■ . , 

"Why that I qahnpt tell'*, said he, • • : ;■ . 

“Bul ’lWas a famoiis victory. - • ! 
Robert Southey. .'/’/if Rattle ofRle»^ 1 ,-r^ 
. v . . "■*' .■ . ■ ! If • ■' 1 " v . • 
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A matter of principals 


Mi chael Meyer 

AUGUST STRINDBERG 
The Dance of Death 
Riverside Studios 


Parts One and Two of The Dance of Death are 
rarely performed together in Sweden. Strind- 
berg wrote Part One as an entity, with no 
thought of a sequel. Then his German trans- 
lator warned that it might be difficult to sell 
because of its extreme blackness, and as 
Strindberg was largely dependent on German 
royalties, he wrote Part Two to suggest that 
there might be hope for the children of even 
the worst marriages. But Part Two is, apart 
from the last few minutes and the character of 
Judith, a feeble play. Laurence Olivier started 
the fashion in this country for doing the two 
together, because he wanted to ploy that final 
scene, and this unhappy example was followed 
by the RSC in 1978, when Emrys James proved 
even better than Olivier (less handsome and 
romanticized, a repellent yet somehow attrac- 
tive toad like Erich von Stroheim in the 1947 
film), and now again at the Riverside Studios. 
Part One works splendidly by itself, if well cast, 
and lasts two-and-a-half hours, which is 
enough for any evening; the double bill drags 
on for nearly four. 

The Riverside production has a new adapta- 
tion by Ted Whitehead, the author himself of a 
fine Strindbergian play. Alpha Beta. This is a 
genuine adaptation, based on a commissioned 
literal version, not a crib of other people's 
endeavours, and is a lively and inventive text, 
marred only by anachronisms which sound in- 


congruous from characters in period dress. But 
The Dance of Death stands or falls by its two 
principals, and both Alan Bates and Frances de 
la Tour are strangely miscast. Mr Bates has 
hitherto intelligently avoided the kind of 
heavyweight role for which he is unsuited; his 
acting is always, and brilliantly, laid back, but 
the brutality and coarseness required for 
Strindberg’s Captain are alien to him. "First 
and last, the Captain must look old", Strind- 
berg specified. “His ugliness, age and whisky 
must be visible." None of these things is appa- 
rent in Bates's attractive and civilized cynic, 
and he makes surprisingly little of the great 
set-pieces of the dance (which causes him to 
collapse) and the throwing away of the bottles 
and cigars. He conveys the wit of the character, 
but little else . It is sad to see this gifted actor so 
ill at ease. 

As his wife, Frances de la Tour is equally 
unfitted. Above all, Alice must be witty and 
seductive, neither of which qualities figures 
high on Miss de la Tour’s considerable list of 
talents. She is, moreover (it is her worst fail- 
ing), vocally monotonous, and suggests no- 
thing so much as Mrs Gummidge on a bad day, 
about to complain “Everything goes contrairy 
with me", or “I’d better die and be a riddance”. 
Michael Byrne as Kurt has an impossible task 
in suggesting that he is bewitched by such a 
lady. More importantly, one should feel that 
Edgar and Alice, like the principals in The 
Father, are, however great their mutual loath- 
ing, sexually welded. Much of the tension of 
the play depends on this. 

Keith Hack usually brings great energy to 
his productions, but this is a torpid evening, 
and whoever chose the cast must bear most of 
the blame. 


Small-scale pleasures 


Julian %sh ton • • • 

RICHARD WAGNER 

The Mulersingers of Nuremberg 

Grand Theatre, Leeds 

Ole Meistersingcr von Nilrnberg, sung in the 
familiar Jameson translation slightly adapted, 
is the first late Wagner to enter the repertory of 
OperaNorth, LadislovSttos, principal produc- 
er at the Prague National Theatre, has made 
his coredr as a traditional meltcur-en-scdne and, 
given Wagner's precise indications and locu- 
tion of the action, a straightforward approach 
to Die Klelstersi tiger is all to the good. When 
the curtain rises on a solidly sung chorale in a 
handsome Gothic church, mi evening of sheer 
enjoyment seems to he in store. 

In the event, although much gives pleasure, 
•t is not such an evening. Stros, working here 
for the first lime, has little English, which may 
explain an occasional looseness in scenes of- 
intricate dialogue; but it cannot explain distor- 
tions and sins of omission, the more irritating 
since the fundamental aim appears to be faith- 
hdness to the texti The set for Act II is ex- 
traordinarily feeble. Dapples of light arc no 
^fwtitiite for the lime and elder trees; which 
we integral to the action (but presumably we 
«naot blame Stros for the aberration whereby 
apostrophizes “lilac": whatever the 
..JJb'gulty.iit botanical German , at Midsum- 
"Fliider" means "eider"), Pogner’s bal- 


ffylng for support from its regional Arts Asso- 
ciation- anH C-»».hr*n o( I- 

peculiarly Incongruous and shocking. 

The strengths of the production are in small- 
scale scenes, helped by the serious involve- 
ment of the cast, and minor roles are better 
filled than the great ones. As Magdalena and 
David, Della Jones and Bonaventura Bottone 
sing and net with impressive clarity, life and 
intelligence. There is a sonorous Pogner from 
John Trnnter and attractive vignettes of other 
Masters; among the principals, however, only 
Nicholas Folwell, a mercurial, absurd, but not 
unsympathetic Beckm esser, is full y worthy. 

There will be further performances of The 
Mastersingers of Nuremberg nl Leeds (June 
15), Manchester (June 19, 22), Nottingham 
(June 26, 29) and Oxford (July 3, 6). 


Playing it straight 

Michael Tanner 

GEORGES BIZET 
Carmen 

Glyndebourne Festival Opera 

To see Bizet’s Carmen staged instead of 
filmed, either in an ill-advised "natural" loca- 
tion, or tinkered with, however imaginatively 
or creatively, is cause for gratitude. It can sur- 
vive anything, of course, but it is good to be 
reminded periodically that it actually has; and 
to have a performance which, whatever its 
faults, leaves no doubt that Bizet was a far 
greater genius, indeed a far fresher one, than 
any*of the adaptors, choreographers or film 
directors who have recently and with such 
strange simultaneity found stimulus in his 
work. 

The programme- book for the Glyndebourne 
Festival contains a highly instructive essay on 
Carmen by Rodney Milnes. He seeks to answer 
the question, which has certainly become 
acute, of what exactly Carmen is, by arguing 
forcefully for a production with spoken dia- 
logue; and here at least he is in agreement with 
Peter Hall’s and Bernard Haitink's conception 
of the work. He is quite right that the Giraud 
recitatives slow the action down, provide less 
information than one needs at crucial points to 
explain what is happening, and are musically 
not very interesting (a feature they share with 
most recitative). However, his argument leads 
him to a conclusion so strange that if it followed 
from his premisses, one would be forced to 
question them. For he announces "Carmen is 
above all n comedy", though several glossy 
pBges further on he speaks of “the central tra- 
gic conflict". From the fact that Carmen con- 
tains a few jokes- not very many, actually, and 
not hilarious or withering - it Is absurd to de- 
duce that it is fundamentally comic. £ 0 ; absurd 
ns not even to he lHnnahr-or/>«rr.i-J« 0 

Carmen tends to provoke wildly false re- 
marks, which is quite a good indication that it is 
sui generis. For the majority of those who love 
it as much as it deserves, ft is wonderfully 
tuneful, colourful work with unerring dramatic 
impetus, except for a mijdly unsatisfactory 
Third Act. But it seems that its very straight- 
forwardness and lack of pretension lend to its 
being used in one or another antithesis. It 
makes Wagner seem ponderous and sweaty 
(Nietzsche); it makes the veristi, who owe so 
much to it, seem vulgar (anyone who dislike* 
them); it makes nil but the very finest Verdi 
seem crude (this reviewer). 

Any work of art that estoblished so powerful 
an idiom, and thus a world, will elicit compare 
able reactions. But in fact Carmen stakes no 


Rakes and boobies 


Keith Walker 

EDWARD RAVENSCROFT 
The London Cuckolds 
Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith 

Edward Ravenscroft, whose Restoration farce 
Tlie London CuckdlitS is currently being, re- 
vived in a Leicester Haymarket production 
adapted by Jphn Burne, was a lawyer turned 
playwright who specialized in recycling 
Molfere in a form to suit English tastes, with 
one or two added subplots. Tpere isn’t much 


husbands are all boobies, but by their unpre- 
dictable actions they show that they have a 
good idea of what might be going on. They are 
credulously eagef to accept the far-fetched ex- 
planations of the presence of strange young 
men in their wives' bedrooms; having achieved 
the primary aim i perhaps they feel they cart 
afford to be generous. , -. 

There is mticH hiding in beds, closets and 
coal cellars; together with invocations of the 
devjl, to bemii&e the comic City citizens, but 
it's Ramble who gets a chamber-pot poured 
ovef his head. It is all very silly. The 'play is 
invariably represented as a satire on the mer- 
chants of. tlie City. There is iittle'serious satire. 
The topical references to the Exclusion Crisis 
of 1680-1,. when the Whigs tried toi debat 
Juries Duke of York from the succession to the ' 
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universal claims, and certainly not about the 
nature of love, or what it is to be a liberated 
woman. Carmen herself- is fuscinating not be- 
cause she is enig-weibiicfi, but because she 
lives with a combination of intensity and de- 
tachment which anyone, male or female, might 
envy. She is wilful, and yet knows that “les 
cartes sont sinedres et ne mentiront pas”; 
hence the crucial place of the- Card Song, un- 
questionably the deepest moment of the opera, 
but perversely characterized by Milnes as "a 
passing fancy shaken off with a shrug of the 
shoulders". Music which has that impact can't 
be shrugged off by anyone, least of all the 
character who sings it. 

In the Glyndebourne performance, which is 
magnificently conducted by Haitink, the Card 
Song is given the treatment by Maria Ewing. 
Each word, each note, is specially coloured in a 
way that might make Fischer-Dieskau himself 
query such a fervour of interpretation. Tlie 
way to sing it is as Callas does - bleak and 
straight. That is only the most flagrant instance 
of Ewing’s self-defeating conscientiousness. 
From start to finish she retains a world-histor- 
ical pout, rolls her eyes like Robert Newton 
playing Long John Silver, and entirely lacks 
the spontaneity the role insists on. It is a terri- 
ble pity, given that Ewing has so many of the 
qualities the part requires. Barry McCauley, 
her Don Josi . is so abject from the moment he 
sees her that she would never bother to throw 
him a flower. The Finest singing of the evening 
comes from the radiant Marie McLaughlin, 
though even she can't redeem her aria, the 
opera's one dull number. The cast's deficien- 
cies. vocal and histrionic, me highlighted by 
the vigour and subtlety of the accompaniment, 
and the starkly "realistic" production of Peter 
Hall . who seems intent on showing the Glynde- 
hourne audience how the other 99 per cent 
liye. All told, it is a good enough evening- to 
makeone frustrated fhar itish’f heffrr «« iter, 
cuuiu nave been. 


■ Ainu esievinsOn - 
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Meaningful minutiae 


Denis Matthews 

LEWIS LOCKWOOD and PHYLLIS BENJAMIN 
(Editors) 

Beethoven Essays: Studies in honor of Elliot 
Forbes 

256pp. Harvard University Press. £24.75. 

0674 06378 3 

This collective tribute to a respected American 
scholar has the feel and the format of Alan 
Tyson's admirable volumes of Beethoven Stud- 
ies. Some of the contributors, like Edward 
Cone, Maynard Solomon and Alan Tyson him- 
self. Dre familiar from that series, suggesting 
a close rapport between our present-day 
Beethoven specialists. Elliot Forbes is widely 
known for his revision of Thayer’s classic Life 
of Beethoven, though a preface by Lewis Lock- 
wood, one of his former students, outlines his 
other activities, first as a choral conductor and 
then at the universities of Princeton and Har- 
vard. where he became Peabody Professor 
from 1961 to 1984. But he will go down in 
history for his work on Thayer, and it is fitting 
that this offering should be devoted to some 
extremely specialized areas of Beethoven re- 
search. 

It may surprise many readers that there are 
still a number of untapped, or untabulated, 
sources of information about the most copi- 
ously documented of all composers. It is for 
instance common knowledge that Beethoven's 
relations with his teacher Haydn became 
strained, but James Webster's analysis of the 
evidence of their falling-out - witnesses, hear- 
say, letters, diaries - is a revelation in its meti- 
culous appraisal of the details and its back- 
ground research. When Haydn left for London 
in 1794 Beethoven studied counterpoint with 
Albrechtsberger, another somewhat confused 
teacher-pupil relationship that is re-examined 
by Martin Staehelin, who quotes Rnd reads 
between the lines of n hitherto unpublished 
letter from A Ibiecht. sbei^er to flreitkopf. in 

■tuW, H—.ilinm.n’c r,^ nie j s COnsOICIlOIIS by l'tS 


DIARY OF AN OXFORD 
METHODIST BENJAMIN 
. INGHAM, 1733-1734 

Ed. by -Richard P. Heitzenrater 

This diary ; of Benjamin Ingham, 
friend of -the Wesleys, provides 
unique insight into the beginnings of 
Methodism, providing a key to the 
code used by Wesley and his friends 
in their personal diaries.iJHeitzenra- 
ter explains the abbreviations, deci- 
phers the Symbols, and transliterates 
1 the shorthand. 


304pp 


£45.00 



DIRECTIONS IN 
. EURIPIDEAN 
CRITICISM: 

A Collection of Essays : , 

Ed. by Peter Burian ", - 

Six- leading classical scholars : offer 
interpretations of this most enigmatic 
and controversial tragedian, reflectV \ ' 
ihg the complexity and richness of; • 
■Eujripideah drama and illustrating its '': 
relevance (o cpn temporary concerns. ' i 
TTie volume, provides insight into the • , 
tragedies of Euripides, taking account .! 
of both recent developments' in liter- : 
ary theory and classical scholarship,;;' 


236pp. 


£33.00 


absence. The next essay is from Alan Tyson, 
impressing one as always by his perspicacity 
and lucid style. In applying himself to a “price 
list'’ Beethoven made, for his own guidance, of 
a random series of unpublished works, Tyson 
replaces Thayer’s date of 1816 with 1822. 
Thayer, however, had no access to the auto- 
graph, which is now reproduced in full along 
with Tyson’s transcript and expert elucidation 
of the contents, including the still incomplete 
DiabelH Variations. The first part of the 
volume concludes with especially relevant 
topics: Maynard Solomon on Krehbiel, whose 
English translation of Thayer’s Life was the 
standard pre-Forbes version; and Michael 
Ochs, who offers an astonishingly comprehen- 
sive list of Thayer's numerous articles and 
other writings. 

The remaining six studies are devoted to the 
music itself. Edward Cone, taking the third 
and unfinished of the alternative cadenzas 
Beethoven wrote for the first movement of his 
C major Piano Concerto, presents his own 
completion. In so doing he clarifies the thema- 
tic relation between the two main solo entries 
which Beethoven had taken pains to disguise, 
and slips in a reference to Mozart's K467 for 


its likeness to Beethoven’s cadence-theme - 
amusing gestures hardly worthy of repetition. 
Sketches and rewritings have more lasting 
value for the serious Beethoven student, and 
Geoffrey Block on the modifications to the 
B flat Concerto Op 19 and, at the other end of 
the scale, Robert Winter on the sources for the 
Missa Solemnis are valuable contributions. 
This is not to underestimate Christopher 
Reynolds , who attends with scholarly insight to 
the second finale Beethoven wrote for his 
Violin Sonata Op 30 No 1, the first being des- 
tined for the later “Krcutzer”; and Merrill 
Knapp, who gives an affectionate appreciation 
of the neglected C major Mass. The longest 
essay is from Sieghard Brandenburg on the 
controversial problem of the scherzo of the 
Fifth Symphony. What were Beethoven’s real 
intentions, despite the printed score nnd the 
indelible tradition - a doubly rotating schcrzo- 
aml-trio or not? The writer’s final sentence, in 
which he maintains that the unfamiliar longer 
version “corresponds to Beethoven's artistic 
intentions”, aligning the procedure with that in 
so many other middle-period works, is some- 
how thrown away and must still leave many 
readers (and performers) in the dark. 


The character of the age 


Leonard Forster 

MARTIN GREGOR-DELLIN 

Heinrich Schtitz: Sein Leben, sein Werk, seine 

Zeit 

494pp. Munich: Piper. 

3492029191 

Heinrich Schttlz was one of the outstanding 
personalities of the seventeenth century; this 
has long been recognized by specialists, but the 
general reader, who is not necessarily greatly 
concerned with pre-Bnc!t music, probably first 
made his acqua intance in G tinier Grass’s The 

26, 1981). 

SchOtz appears in Grass’s novel as the most 
distinguished person present, a man of quite 
different calibre from the worthy but ineffec- 
tual poets, and acknowledged by them to be so. 
This is also the picture drawn by Martin 
Gregor-Dellln , and it would not be surprising if 
Grass, who takes a lot of trouble about such 
things, had consulted him. Devotion to Schtitz 
hnS played an important part in Gregor- 
Dellin's life, as he Is at pains to explain to us in 
a chapter called “Zwischenspiel V”, and the 
figure of the composer can be discerned behind 
at least two of his novels. The. present book is 
the result of this long devotion; this brings with 
it both advantages and disadvantages, 

In the. first place it is the work of a novelist, 
not a scholar, though a great deal of scholarly 
detective work has gone to the making of. it. 
Qregor-Dellin’s ainvis to present a. picture of 
the [pan; as a novelist he has conceived 
Schtltz’s character and described hint He has 
done this on the basis of minute and loving 
knowledge of historical detail. This combina- 
tion is potentially a very strong one, apd indeed 
whrit comes across is a compelling picture; But 
for whom is it really intended? 1 1 seems that it is 
aimed - whether consciously or not - at a read- 
ing public.tyhjchjs prepared to take a great deal . 
of highly technical musical history and criticism 
1 . but Which; needs to be;.t^ld:tKat there wet# ho : 
doJlypapers in theseventeenthl century. Where 
. is this public. to be found? » v/' ' w 

, The riinge of knowledge With wiiicti . 

thor works is impressive. There>re 50l ex(ant 
compositions by Sclvflt?, 1 a further twetiry-jtaree; 
i of u ncerttjlty ascription, and an additibttf i JA7 • 

■ attested but rio longer preserved , Th^y are all y , 
listed for us in a welcome appendix, ti^gor- ... 
D pill n se^ms to have consulted all of those that 
, arp. accessible andhas dpubtlessheard rnriny of : : 
1 th^rp performed, : ■[’>' \ > 'f-'/jj ; ; 

'.Thfe kiitfior cdmes ifroitl the same pEjrt Of ; 

1 . Saxony ds hls hero; he kpows the housed he 1 . 

lived jn and! the buildings he saw. He has^pl-;:; 

! lowed hiirj through t|ib ; ' ofcWv^ oyery : 'le)ter 
: and petition fits inlo his picture j as p ^utp 1 ; 


the progress of the Thirty Years War, is vivid 
and convincing; the great events, the move- 
ments of armies and the taking of cities, are 
reflected in the detail of the life of an outstand- 
ing man. 

Schtitz spent most of his life at court. It is 
interesting to watch the way in which Landgraf 
Moritz von Hessen took him up and protected 
him until his calibre became apparent, when 
Elector Johann Georg 1 of Saxony tried to get 
him for his own court. Having succeeded in 
doing so he thereafter consistently neglected 
the man whose services he had manoeuvred so 
hard to obtain. SchUtz's petitions on behalf of 

MiWtesgsag 

er, who more than once had to pawn his clothes 
and live ‘‘like a pig in a sly, sleeping on straw”. 
This is an example of Gregor-Dellin’s vivid use 
qf archive mnlerial. He is completely conver- 
sant with the administrative process and the 
documents in which this is embodied. 

His literary judgments show hiiu less well 
acquainted with recent work on seventeenth- 
century poetry than with that on music nnd 
history, It is probably true that the music of the 
time was superior to the poetry, but to call 
Opitz a “Betriebsunfall” (industrial mishap) is 
just plain silly, SchOtz was genuinely con- 
cerned with problems of the relation between 
words and music, which Gregor-Dellin 
(perhaps because he is a novelist, not n poet) 
can only see through his own eyes. Grass's 
fictional trea intent in The Meeting at Telgte is 
much more sophisticated and understanding. 
When Gregor-Dellin goes on to say about 
Opitz (for whose opera Daftie SchOtz had writ- 
ten the music), “Die Trivialit&t an die Spitze 
und die eigenen Ideen foigten, und mil ihnen 
schlug e r jedesmal daneben” (He leads d ff With 
triviality, then come his own ideas, every one 
of them a flop) it is not only wrong but also an 
example of a stylistic uncertainty which goes 
• together, with his uncertain ty about who he Is 
, Writing fqr..Eibp^ re^crea- 1 

: t ion produce too many asseriiorifc such as: “Der ' 
Gedanke;istso abWegig nicht, dass . . (We 
are hoflreally sb far out Ih supposing that . . ,) 
qr “Audh Werin slch die Belege dafilr noch 
!. hicHt haben miffihden lassetl, scheint mir . . *»• ' 
(Even tbbugh qoconfcrcte Evidence has so far 
j been foUjnd 'j; V- « 

I- Tbese.thjng8;dq pot ijiispire confidence ih 
i what the riuthqr'h&sto say.Thls Is ! a pity 
!• ^jadse the . 
°l lt J. 1 slrange^that so experienced and 
1 S0|pfofession|l B|WTiter;shpuld have failed in 
1 purely ptdfesSional problems' of style' 

< : nftl dirigage. • 


idefaij Iscrhobilizedi The picture oftlie tinwsioifj j' ;wi|r<: 
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Out of the 
shadows 


Susi Jeans 

HAROLD TRUSCOTT 
The Music of Franz Schmidt 
Volume One: The orchestral music 
19flpp. Toccata. £9.95. 

0907689 1 1 9 

This is the first hook written by an English 
author on the Austrian composer Franz 
Schmidt ami his music. A previous biography ' 
of Schmidt by Norhert Tschulik has been avail, 
able in un English translation since 1980 and ■ 
both books ore based on material from Carl 
Nemeth’s Franz Schmidt: Fin Meister nsch 
Brahms and Bruckner (1957). A number oi 
other biographies of Schmidt and books onhis 
music have been published: considering that be 
is not an internationally known composer, the 
list of writings on his work is surprisingly kmg. 

In his lifetime Schmidt's phenomenal talentsts 
a composer and a self-taught musician were 
overshadowed by the giants of the Vienntst 
avant-garde. The music critics of the Vienna 
papers took a favourable view of his sympho- 
nies and operas but still his works were only 
rarely performed and not often outside As- 
stria. Soon after Schmidt's death in 1939, hs 
works and person began to nttract attentwo, 
which is still growing today. 

Harold Truscott plans to devote three 
volumes to an analysis of the complete musical 
works. This first book is divided into thm 
sections: Schmidt's “Autobiographical 

Sketch” (which is being published for the fim 
time in English); Hans Keller's “Personal Hr- 
collections”; und Truscott's own analyses and 
descriptions of Schmidt’s orchestral works. 

According to the wishes of the composer, 
the “Autobiographical Sketch" should noi 
have been published until fifty years nflcrlu j 
death, but parts of it “leaked out" and • 
appeared in Carl Nemeth's book in 1957. Sat 
then n full version has appeared hi Olio Bros- 
— - - ** ‘ - 

autobiography sheds n great deul of light ofl j 
Schmidt's often misunderstood personality, ! 
the difficulties of his childhood and early 
career. Huns Keller’s “Personal Recoltee- 
lions", which also include those by Schmldri 
friend, Dr Oskar Adler, bring now information 
regarding the Inter phase of Schmidt’s life- 

Descriptive analyses of Schmidt’s four sym- 
phonies occupy the main pai l of the book- IW 
pages, while the analysis of the “Vnrintionson 
u Hussar Sung", for instance, tnkes up 
another thrcc-and-n-hnlf pages. In Austria. 
Schmidt ns a composer has always been re- 
garded as the Inst in the l nuli I ion of Brahms 
and Bruckner, hut the author goes to gr«l . 
lengths in smirching for other possible sources 
of Inspiration in Schmidt's music; he even sug- 
gests Handel, Mendelssohn, Adolf Jensen m. 
Carl Goldmark. (Thu latter two aimj*#?* 
seem most unlikely since Schmidt mentions m 
his “Autobiographical Sketch" how he W 
them both when, ns a child, he had to play thmr 
works.) 

It is a pity that so far not one of SchmW ,s 
own analyses has come to light. In 1928 he*® 
asked by his publishers, Universal Edition- 
write nn essflyon his Third Symphony 
he replied that he could send them his 
“real" analysis biit feared that it might*® '■ 
.appreciated and therefore suggested .imL 
someone with, a “more agile’,’ pen shook* ,• 
employed. • 

The Music of Front Schmidt is 
guide to Schmidt’i orchestral music. Tmscou ^ 
enthusiastic, conversational style lighten® ^ . 

sometimes rather lengthy explanations, ,an j 

delight and enthusiasm at discovering^^ 

unexpected beauty hi Schmidt's hamW 1 
contrapuntal writing are infectious.. TW ■ 

contains a number of Interesting photogr P 

and. many musical exaniples, which o* 1 * 

• wishes would have been; given in la^ge^ PjU; 

. In The World of the ConcertPianist.fCon^ - 
lions with thirty-five ihternationallyCd^,^ . 
piqnistsf 400pp. Gollancz. £ 12 .^ ; 0573W ^ , 
the American piahist David 
'/interviews with thirty-five dlstipgufso^gj^.; 
cert pianists from Claudio Aryau.j . ts ; ; 
Ashkenazy ahd Emrihuel Ax, to An? 1 *. t .. : 
•-/Alexis Weisseriberg and ^ui.VifiW-i ■: : . 
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The antiquary’s overmatter 


Hugh Trevor-Roper 

WILLIAM CAMDEN 
Remains concerning Britain 

Edited by R. D. Dunn 

576pp. University of Toronto Press. £45. 

0802024572 

The year 1605 marked a turning-point in the 
historical work of William Camden. It was then 
that he decided to wind up his first great work, 
Britannia, and concentrate on its successor, the 
history of the reign of Elizabeth. In effect this 
was a change from structural to political, from 
ancient and medieval to modern history -• and, 
as it would prove, from antiquarian to political 
controversy; for neither the one nor the other 
form of scholarship was entirely pleasing to a 
Stuart king. 

Britannia had been published in 1586. For 
nearly twenty years thereafter, Camden had 
revised and expanded it. In the course of this 
work, his studies had moved forward in time. 
They had also become more Angloccnfric. In 
its original form, Britannia had not been writ- 
ten for Englishmen (or Welshmen) only: it had 
been designed as a contribution to European 
history, a study of Roman Britain as part of the 
Roman Empire, an Englishman's response to 
the challenge of “that great restorer of the old 
geography", the Flemish scholar Abraham 
Ortelius. It had been written in Latin for the 
European Republic of Letters. But gradually, 
as edition succeeded edition, each fuller than 
the last, its British character became more ob- 
vious, and Camden himself became immersed 
in the history and institutions of medieval 
Britain. In 1597 he was appointed Clarenceux 
King of Arms at the College of Arms. In 1600 
he published the epitaphs in Westminster 
Abbey, and in 1602, under the title Anglica. his 
collection of medieval English chronicles. 

Those same twenty years were n!so the years 
of the Elizabethan Society of Antiquaries. 
U had been founded in 1586, the year of 
Britannia, by Camden himsdlf and his pupil'Slr 
Robert Cottnn. Thmimi»*»«it *!»»»«•.• 
and their friends had read papers on ancient 

and medieval British history, nnd the -sub- 
stance of their discussions had found its way 
into the successive editions of Britannia. How- 
ewr. In 1605. Camden himself called n halt to 
this constant revision. The sixth edition, which 
uppeared in 1607, would be the Inst to bear the 
mark of his hand. At the some time the Society 
°f Antiquaries was wound up. James I, it 
^ems, with his ideas of divine light and 
absolute power, luid taken u dislike to these 
researches into feudal institutions, buroninl 
™*rties, parliaments, customary rights. So 
Caniden, suddenly prodded by the French 
mslorian dc Thou, remembered his undertak- 
es to his late patron, bird Burghloy, and de- 
eded to resume Ineurnest his suspended work, 
1 1 finals of England and Ireland in the Reign 
<V Elizabeth, jt was in J6B5. the year in which 
he recorded his resumption of that work, Hint 
he published his Remain'! concerning Britain, u 
collection of essrtys of which R. D. Dunn has 


now produced the first scholarly, annotated 
edition. 

The Remains can be regarded as the over- 
matter of Britannia - the special studies, work- 
ing papers, appendixes which had not found 
their way into the successive editions of that 
work. Camden himself described them as 
“only the rude rubble and outcase rubbish . . . 
of a greater and more serious work”. Some of 
the essays had been written before ihe first 
publication of Britannia, and the book, or a 
version of it, had been complete in 1596, when 
Camden offered to dedicate it to Burgh ley's 


u 


made a thorough study of the manuscripts; and 
his introduction and notes are all that could be 
desired. If he has nut been able to identify 
all Camden's learned allusions, he must be 
congratulated on identifying so many. 

The context of Camden's Remains is inter- 
esting chiefly as showing the depth and com- 
plexity of his historical interests. For Camden 
was not a mere antiquary or chronicler. In 
nil his work - in the Annals as in the Britannia- 
he was concerned with the organic nature of 
society, its total structure, its historical con- 
tinuity. So he examined in turn geography. 



On the left, a sixteen -tile design including the name, initials, rebus and insignia of Anthony Melton. Abbot of 
Hailes from 1 509 to 1527: the abbey there most probably had its own tilery, though no kiln has been found. Also 
from Gloucestershire, on the right, a four-tile design, including his arms, supporters. Garter and badges, made 
for Edward Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, for Thornbttry Castle, which in« nearing completion shortly 
before his execution in 1521. These are reproduced front English Medieval Tiles by Elizabeth fames (72pp. 
with 36 colour and 50 black-and-white illustrations. British Museum. Paperback, £ 4.95. 07141 202941. 

son, Robert Cecil. This offer seems not to have language, customs, institutions, economy; and 


been taken up, nnd next year Camden offered 
the dedication to Sir Fulke Greville, who had 
secured his appointment as Clarenceux. 
However, for some reason, it was not pub- 
lished then; inslead of it. Camden dediented to 
Greville his Anglica of 1602; nnd his Remains 
first saw the light in 1605 ns his valediction to 
British antiquarian studies. It wns then dedi- 
cated to his old friend Sir Robert Cotton. 
tuiuugu mu puuun Loru Henry 

Howard, in favour at the new court. 

In spite of his deprecatory phrases about it, 
Camden clearly took trouble over the pre- 
sentation of his “rubbish". He addressed it to 
British readers - it is the only book which he 
published In English - and he sought to make it 
attractive by a more relaxed style. He repeat- 
edly emphasized his desire to entertain as well 
as to instruct: “I will perform Hint I promised in 
bundling nothing seriously". And he evidently 
succeeded. A second edition, “revised, cor- 
rected and increased”, was published in 1614, 
and n third in Camden’s Inst year, 1623. There- 
after there were numerous reprints, each text 
more corrupt thnn its predecessor. The latest - 
apart from recent facsimile reprints of inferior 
editions - was that of Thomas Moulc in 1870, 
based on a copy of the 1674 edition. There was 
thus room for a new edition, and Mr Dunn has 
done his work well. His text is based on the first 
edition of 1605, but incorporates the revisions 
and additions made by Camden himself; he has 


he used his enormous range of sources - class- 
ical and medieval, English, Welsh and Irish, 
legal and heraldic - to reconstruct that totality 
and trace that continuity. In the Remains he 
traces it at several levels, with remarkable and 
sometimes original scholarship, but always in 
an agreeable, easy style. 

The book begins with a short essay .on 

“Britain". It is lyirrioiin in -"•-'Jr* ! ~ 

conviction, in Ihe sound Tudor tradition. 

Camden insists on the unity of the country and 
its independent “imperial” status, "acknowledg- 
ing no superiors, in no vassalage to Emperdr or 
Pope", and he dwells on its nntlVe Church, 
previous to the Roman mission of St Augustine 
of Canterbury; for was not “the true Christian 
religion planted here most anciently by Joseph 
of Arimathea", etc. otc7 This is followed by op 
essay on the inhabitants of Britain: historically 
sound nnd very prudent (now that James I was 
king) on the Scots and the dreadful George 
Buchanan, who is praised arid quoted as a poet - 
but put in his place later as “that spite-king”. 
Then there is an important essay on the 
languages of Britain and their historical 
development. Here Camden rejects the in- 
spired speculation of “the, wonderful linguist 
Joseph Scaliger” that “our grcpt-great-gieat- 
grandsires' tongue came out of Persia ", and 
emphasizes its Germanic origin - and Indeed 
Germanic strength: for it prevailed over 
Welsh. Latin and. Inter, Norman-French alike; 


and he traces the gradual transformation of 
Anglo-Saxon into English by comparing Old, 
Middle and Early Modem English versions of 
the Lord's Prayer. Here he shows originality; 
but he also acknowledges his debt to the 
Elizabethan Anglo-Saxonisls. Nowell. 
Lamburdc, Parker and others. In all these 
essays Camden shows himself an enthusiast for 
the Anglo-Saxons - for he had devalued the 
Britons, rejecting Brutus and doubting King 
Arthur. It is partly thanks to him that the 
Anglo-Saxons, “this warlike, virtuous, stiff, 
stout and rigorous nation", would become the 
heroes of English patriots, republicans and 
whigs, opposed equally to the priest-ridden 
Britons, with their Druids, and the “Norman 
yoke”. 

From language it is a short step to names. 
There tire several essays on names - Christian 
names and surnames, all treated historically, as 
evidence of linguistic, political and social de- 
velopment. Camden examines the different 
origins of names and the date of rheir Introduc- 
tion into England. He notes, for instance, that 
the Normans (“for they originally used the 
German tongue”) brought in not French but 
German names, as Wiliinm, Henry, Richard, 
Roger, etc, as also surnames, which are first 
found “in the authemical record of the Ex- 
chequer called Domesday"; and he remarks 
that Hebrew and sacred names - Matthew, 
David, Luke, Simon, etc- came in even Inter. 
Turning to modern times, he mentions such 
new fashions as the use of surnames as 
Christian names (ns Sir Bassingbourne Gnwdy) 
in order to preserve the memory of "worshipful 
ancient families", which he approves; double 
Christian names (as Sir Thomas Posthumus 
Hoby) on which he is neutral; and pious Puri- 
tan names (like Free-gift, Reformation. The 
Lord is Near) which, predictably, he dislikes 
as singular and precise conceits. Anothei 
“vanity" which he dislikes even more is "Onom- 
untia" or divination from the letters of persona 1 
names, or the numerical value of those letters., 
•nils, to him. is a '‘forbjdden t 

he hns essays on various methods of playing 
upon names - “rebus or name-devices”, ana- 
,* grams,, etc - he. is insistent that these “fopper- 
. ies”are for ente'rCa foment only and must on no 
• account be taken seriously. Unlike so many of 
his epn temporaries. Camden had no patience 
with Lull ism. Neoplatonism, numerology and 
soon, “which 1 confess I understand not. being : 
' an ignorant in abstruse learning", or with that 
fashionable cabbalism which its devotees 
traced back to Moses, but which, whether it is 
"more ancient thnn (lie Talmudical learning 
: hatched by the curious Jew's (as some will) 
about 200 years after Christ, let the learned 
consider''. 

From 'all these fanciful speculations. 
Camden will always return to the solid ground 
of historical evidence. He is interested in the 
symbolism of heraldry - coats of arms and 
personal devises or intpreses - but only for its 
functional meaning and historical value: fanci- 
ful modern refinements of it he regards as bnd 
jokes, “fooleries in painted poesies”. Hisessny 
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on "Armories or Arms, which as silent names 
do distinguish families*’ has been described 
by Sir Anthony Wagner, o successor as 
Clarenceux. as "a little masterpiece of histor- 
ical scholarship": it traces, in a few pages, the 
whole development, to his time, of the system 
of heraldry. The same quality of succinct his- 
torical exposition is shown in his essay on 
“Money", which Dunn describes as “a major 
breakthrough in the history of British numis- 
matics'*. Here he relied not merely on literary 
sources, and on the help of his fel low- 
antiquaries (especially the Welsh historian 
David Powell), but also on the Roman coin- 
hoards which he had observed on his journeys 
through the country when writing and revising 
Britannia: for "there are”, as lie there wrote, 
-prodigious quantities every day found through 
this kingdom, in the ruins of old demolished 
cities, in the treasure coffers or vaults 
hidden in that age. and in the funeral urns". 

Camden's essay carries the history of British 
-or rather. English (for he could find no trace 
of any Welsh) -coinage from Roman times to 
his own day. He identifies the coins of the 
British kings under the Roman conquest. He 
notes the derivation of sterling from the money 
coined by the Easterlings, or Germans, and 
brought into Britain in the time of Richard I, i 
and of gold bezants from the Bizantim. coined ' 
at Constantinople, which appear occasionally' 
in medieval texts as money of account, till they 
were overtaken by the gold florins coined by 
Edward III in 1343: but “the name", he 
observes, "continue til yet in blazon of arms, 
where plates of gold are called Bezants, and in 
the Court of England, where a great piece of 
gold valued at fifteen pound, which the King 
offereth upon high festival days, is yet called a 
Bizantine". He also deals with the Laws of coin- 
age and with public and private mints: with 
inscriptions on coins; and’ with the changing 
value of English money: its devaluation 
through the "pompous profusion” of Henry 
VfIJ. who "first corrupted the rich coin of this 
i/o»rishmg kingdom with copper, to his great 


dishonour, the damage of successors and the 
people, although for his advantage For the pre- 
sent”: and its restoration by "Queen Elizabeth 
of thrice happy memory, to her ever glorious 
renown”. 

Camden treats the study of money, in 
Dunn's words, "as a component of social, poli- 
tical. and moral history", and he illustrates this 
function from several levels of evidence. Thus, 
in his essay on “Apparel" . he finds the cos- 
tumes of the thirteenth century better illus- 
trated in "monuments, old glass windows, and 
ancient arras” than in literary sources, while 
Chaucer and Piers Plowman are called in evi- 
dence for the sartorial extravagance of the 
reign of Richard II. Another deplorable extra- 
vagance is the use of silk, which he traces from 
its introduction under Henry II to the sixteenth 
century when "Polydore Vergil and the late 
archbishop of Canterbury, most reverend Doc- 
tor Parker, noteth that the Clergy of England 
never ware silk or velvet until the time of the 
pompous cardinal Wolsey, who opened that 
door to pride among them which hitherto 
cannot be shut". 

In the course of his studies, Camden had 
systematically read through all the chronicles 
of medieval England, together with an uniden- 
tified friend, “I. Bishop"; and while so doing, 
he had extracted “the apophthegms or 
speeches (call them what ye will) of our 
nation". These “grave speeches and witty apo- 
phthegms" form the longest essay in the book. 
It is followed by similar collections of proverbs, 
poems, epigrams, rhymes and epitaphs. These 
compilations were no doubt good entertain- 
ment for his contemporaries, but as they show 
the hand of the excerptor rather than the mind 
of the historian, they are of less interest to us. 
However, there is some interesting matter in 
them. In the essay on “Poems”, Camden re- 
cords some samples of Latin poetry by English- 
men in that “middle age, which was so overcast 
with dark clouds, or rather thick fogs of ignor- 
ance. that every little spark of libernl learning 
seemed wonderful". The sparks which lie has 
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JohnBeversluis 


“A LANDMARK BOOK. . . Certainly there 
has been no lack of books in which Lewis figures as a 
saintly and ail-wise thinker- But real fys^plar ^', , , 
approaches have been rdiily<^fiu^ 
and philosophical work. This booktakes up 


caught are indeed very dim. One of them , from 
the Anliocheis of Joseph of Exeter, who fol- 
lowed Richard Coe urde Lion to the crusade, is 
the only surviving passage of that epic, and 
owes its survival to Camden. Another is a vivid 
description of the demons, "the bugs of Crow- 
land". which, according to his monkish bio- 
grapher, tempted St Guthlac in that Fenland 
abbey. The last poem in a descending scale of 
bathos is Geoffrey of VinsnuPs ludicrous 
lament for the death of Coeur de Linn. This is 
too much for Camden, whose sound judgment 
never deserts him. and he quotes, with obvious 
relish, Chaucer’s hilarious echo of it: the Nun's 
Priest's burlesque account of "the sudden stir 
and panical fear when Chanteclere the cock 
was carried away by Reynold the Fox". 

Looking back on medieval history, Camden 
saw England's greatest period in the 160 years 
from the beginning of the reign of Edward 1 to 
the death of Henry V. Thereafter there had 
been a sad decline. How that had happened, 
“why afterward it should decay, as all other 
professions, which even like plants have their 
times of beginning or in-rooting, their growing 
up, their flourishing, their maturity, and then 


their fading, were a disquisition f or ^ 
learned". However, the decay, he believed 
had now been arrested. In his own time he had 
seen a revival, in the reign of “our late dear 
sovereign, of most dear, sacred and ever- 
glorious memory. Queen Elizabeth, iht 
honour of her time and the mirror of succeed- 
ing ages". There had been a renewal of arms, 
of chivalry, of learning and also of literature! 
So. having disposed of Geoffrey of Viusaurs 
absurd metrical rhapsody, he can turn with 
pride to the poetry or lus own age. “What a 
world”, he then exclaims, "could I present you 
out of Sir Philip Sidney, Ed. Spenser, John 
Owen. Samuel Daniel, Hugh Holland, Ben 
Jonson.Th. Campion, Mich, Drayton, George 
Chapman, John Mnrston, William 
Shakespeare, and other most pregnant wiuof 
these our limes, whom succeeding ages may 
justly admire!" So. behind the last “remains" 
of the Britannia we can detect the first symp- 
toms of its successor, the Annals of England in 
the Reign of Elizabeth. Little did he then know 
what problems that book would create for him, 
how short the glorious Elizabethan renaissacct 
would turn out to be. 
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Roger Lockyer 

MICHAEL A. R. GRAVES and 
RODIN H. SILCOCK 
Revolution, Reaction and the Triumph of 
Conservatism: English history, 1558-1700 
523pp. Longman. £8.95. 

0582683947 

The authors of this book live and teach in New 
Zealand and are therefore as far removed as 
can be from the primary sources for the study 
of Tudor and Stuart history, yet they have 
already made significant contributions in this 
field - Robin Silcnck through his pioneering 

on Eliznbethnn Parliaments. II was therefore 
to be expected that they would make a formid- 
able combination, but they have exceeded 
expectations by producing a book which is 
outstandingly good of its kind. 

It Is not, as they make plain, “a magic hold- 
all which students can take as their sole text”. 
What they have provided is a handbook to 
which the student or general render who is 
already familiar with the outline history of the 
Elizabethan und early Stuart period can turn 
for detailed, well-informed and up-to-date dis- 
cussion of its major features and of the vurying 
interpretations of historians on the most con- 
tentious issues. Graves and Silcock begin with 
a chapter on the social and economic structure 
which summarizes, in a hundred tight-packed 
pages, a mass of recent resenreh, and then ■ 
analyses the problems of .government and 
shifts of power in the early modern English 
state. They write clearly, trenchantly and often 
. amusingly, they illustrate their general state- 

• ments with specific illustrations and they drnw 
upon their own work as well as that of others. 
There follows a section on religion, in which 
they clarify one central issue by distinguishing 
between “active" and “passive" Puritanism, 

-- .though, they emphasize tjiat "the Elizabethan, 

• ( Jacobean and eyen early Caroline activist puri- 
v tan?: wereAtiglicaq reformers and very differ- 

ent creatures fjom the puritan revolutionaries 
of the . 1640s''. They show, the same qlarity in 
their treatment of the -Roman Catholics, 

‘ though they do not taki into, account recent : 
.:\york. on, the ..effectiveness ; 'of tjie seminary 
, priests,. and they cbntinue their fu]f discussion 
: ; of religion iptd the' late Stuart period instead of 
j, . (ailing off after 1660 nVdo£o many general 
. - ;.v surveys. )■ .• i 
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ments of the 1620s, but what is true for them 
may not apply to the sessions of 1610 and 1614, 
in which the question of impositions raised 
major constitutional as well as financial issues 
One observer recorded his view in 1610 that 
"the Parliament conlinucth still in opposition, 
and they are yet in the dispute of the Kings 
right of luying impositions”, yet this is hard lo 
reconcile with the authors’ assertion that there 
could not be conflict between government and 
opposition in early Stuart Parliaments because 
“an opposition must hope to alter policy a j 
coerce the King. Parliament could do neither.’ 
The House of Commons, then as now, to j 
mined a significant number of members 4a 
were not prepared to take "No" for an answfl. 

n »Mi urtuiam jg .s at- 

constantly dismissing him as "lazy und cynicsT 
and blaming him for his (supposed) willingness 
to compromise - which is often regarded a* 
virtue in politicians. They obviously feel- un- 
easy about this, however, for although they 
insist that James was "inconstant and fickle in j 
religion ns in all things” they promptly under- ; 
mine confidence in their judgment by adding i 
that “there was some consistency in his it 
tions". A similar blurring of focus is to be sew 
in their account of the early Stuart Privy Coun- 
cil, for after stating that this "ceased to be an 
effective instrument of government" they 9 ®* 
sequent ly reveal Hint “the central direction ffl 
government euinc from it”. When they®** 
that James I, by greedily trying to get tod^ufl 
out of the Commons, torpedoed the 0* J 
Contract, they are standing the facts on tow 
head, us they also do when they claim itojFJ 
1620 Buckingham had become the King's**® 
adviser on foreign policy. And it is to be rega- 
led that they follow fashion by repeal ing * 
cliclid about the King's “hoiriosexunl 
ites". The adjective may with some jtistjtf 
attached to James, but is it really 
to Somerset and Buckingham who. vwg-. 
single (und marginal?) exception of 
liaison with the King, seem to have 
exclusively and passionately, heterosejtdw- , 

In o. book which covers sqcli a wide rartf* 

inevitable that there should be s0lT ' e 
but these arc commendably fewand od 0 ”. 
though they Include, oddly enough, 

. quotation from Pope. Sir Thomas Tfcs*“7^ > 
great house was Rushton, not Apeth jr 1 
Thomas Wentworth, MP.for Oxford |fl ^ . 

' ,wps not the future Earl of Strafford. d e5 P , ^ 

. index entry; Jhe. Hearth If ax otmnoth^ j 
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William III. who was grudgingly V° ,ea 
... list of £700,000 in 1697, would ^ 
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The Fifth Queen 

592pp. Oxford University Press. £4.95. 
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A Call 

167pp. Carca net. £8.95. 
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Ford Madox Ford is surely the most comic- 
looking novelist in English literary history. 
This one-time collaborator with Joseph 
Conrad himself resembled, as Wyndhnm 
Lewis remarked, a minor character from 
Conrad’s fiction - flabby and walrus-like, his 
mouth hanging open like some zoo animal ex- 
pecting buns; perhaps a caterer or a corn- 
chandler puffing his way on board nt an East- 
ern port. Carcanet have dug up a particularly 
absurd photograph of hint for the back of their 
reprint of a A CalU 1910), in which he is shown 
with a baby (whose?) on each arm. His writing, 
too, can be ridiculous. His masterpieces, The 
Good Soldier { 1915) and the Tietjens tetralogy 
Parade's End (1924-8), were achieved only 
after years of boiling all kinds of pot, some of 
them distinctly unsuited to his talents. A. S. 
Byatt, in her introduction to the new Oxford 
paperback of Ford’s Fifth Queen trilogy, says 
that in all he wrote eighty-one books. The 
greater part of his work, other than The Good 
Soldier and Parade's End, is now read by few. 


But these reprints, along with The Rash Act. 
reprinted (also by Carcanet) in 19X2, and Ann 
Barr Snitow s study Ford Madox Ford and the 
Voice of Uncertainty , are indications of a 
general revival of interest in his writing: u re- 
vival that seems worthwhile, for even at his 
worst Ford has appealing qualities and some- 
thing to teach us. 

Snitow ’s hook makes the claim that Ford is 
an ironist. She sees the shifting narrative and 
moral perspectives in his best fiction ns the 
finally sophisticated product of many fumbling 
experiments with technique. Yet the two re- 
issued novels, both of them dating from the 
“apprentice” years, seem to he the work not of 
an ironist hut of a writer in u thorough eon fu- 
sion of attitudes -social, moral, sexual -who is 
gradually learning to express that confusion 
with intense. Flnubertinn accuracy. (Ford was 
a disciple of Flaubert; Snitow also emphasizes 
how indebted he was for his narrative tech- 
niques to Conrad and Henry James, and how 
at weaker moments he sometimes simply 
parroted them.) 

The Fifth Queen trilogy (1906-8) was written 
after years of research into the Tudor court, 
and was also intended to be a best seller about 
the fifth wife of Henry VIII - a typical Fordian 
muddle of purpose. At its worst moments it is 
merely sub- Waite r-Scott tushery, laden with 
Holly wood-style neo-Tudorisms such as "1 
trow thy sister is a monstrous learned wench”. 
But the book also recalls films in another way. 
One of Ford's strengths lay in descriptive, 
cinematic-style set pieces. Ford thought of 
himself as an Impressionist, but this kind 
•of writing seems to he latter-day Pre- 
Raphaelitism - Ford's upbringing was in the 
Pre-Raphaelite world, for his maternal grand- 
father was Ford Madox Brown. The opening of 


The Fifth Queen might be the background of 
one of Hoimun Hunt’s pictures: 

Tin; little houses ... of white dauh with grey corner 
hcnins had heen purl or the old friars’ si o hies und 
offices. All thal neighbourhood was a maze uf dwell- 
ings und gardens, with Hie hedges dry. Ihe orchard 
irees hare with frost, the urhuurs wjmrv and de- 
scried. n his oingre gallon o| small cottages Wim like a 
pinch or common that sqiwuiers had inketi: the great 
house of the Lord Privy Soul, who had pulled down 
the monastery lo make room Tor it. wus a central 
muss. Its gilded vuncs were in the shape «r men at 
arms, and tort: the ragged clouds with the banners on 
their lances. 

This image gives the moral shape of the whole 
hook, with Cromwell and his spies seen as de- 
termined. vicious squatters in ihe ruins of the 
Old Faith. Unfortunately Ford lacks the assur- 
ance to handle Catherine Howard, the Fifth 
Queen herself, and even Cromwell comes out 
(in his dialogues with her) as a ra liter stilted, 
conventional portrait of ruthless ness. Only the 
King is thoroughly alive, and he, like all the 
best Ford heroes, is u man in a muddle; in this 
instance red-eyed, insomniac, "changing his 
mind, as was his custom after a bad night, 
before his first words had left his thick, heavy 
lips”. 

A Call comes at the other end of the Ford 
spectrum, and is n Jamesian exercise in re- 
strained social tragedy, set in Edwardian Lon- 
don. Dudley Leicester, an excessively bottled- 
up example of public-school breeding, marries 
a pretty girl but then gets re-embroiled in his 
old affair with ihe fatale Ett a Stackpole - one of 
Ford’s recurrent fictional portraits of Violet 
Hunt, the Anybody's of the Edwardian literary 
world, whom he lived with for some years. At 
Etta's house one night the telephone rings, and 
Dudley, picking up the receiver, is identified 
by his voice. Haunted by the conviction that 


Tempestuous gloom 
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The Vital Science: Biology mid the literary 
imagination 1860-1900 
257pp. Allen and Unwin . £1 8 . 
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Hie dust>jflckel of The Vital Science shows n 
lugubriously shadowed and aged Darwin lean- 
ing against a post wreathed with whnl appears 
to be barbed wire, though it is probably a 
^ntry climbing plant. All Is grey and black, 
in contrast to the promise or the title. The link 
between words mid picture is presaged in the 
Jublifle “Biology and the literary imagination 
'^M900". In Peter Morton's account the 
certainties and the uncertainties, equally, of 
Darwinian science beget q mnilnercd or tem- 
pestuous gloom in the imagination of the two 
^weeding generations. Victorian pessimism 
8 ? f ° r modem reader, oddly reassuring lo 
rw ® about. What Is disquieting is Victorian 
optimism: in the wake of Darwinian theory the 
wto it habitually takes, according lo Dr Mor- 
tons argument, is that of a rank progress! vism 
^ying on deeply hierarchical notions of race 
So, in this account, degenerationist 
ethnic theories are set alongside each 
•jJ.' ^ links between them are brought 
by a survey of the utopian and dystopian 
jtoting ,of the period, bath literary and 
*Kntific; ■ . ■ 

prion's, staning-point is =That "in late- 
esMui an Britain a group of novelists and 
\ ; • thoroughly searched among the 
sciences and found there mate- 
trincT^ . y susceptible to imaginative 
Ration'*. He Is concerned with writers 
I 'A Htidson, SamucI Butier, Win- 

! Thomas Hardy and H. G. Wells. 

^ '-HaSr ^j dand res P ondec * to'tha theoretical 
" ■ «i1d to ^plutlonary theory and heredity; 

i raised by .Thomson's insist- 

!; relative youth of. the sun. In his 

,'MatoS^ exppsitioni of scientific ideas 


''Mortft i-. or sci e mint iuot» 

ab'lv?-^ 63 ° utant hropDlogy, unders'tand- 
vaSt amount of material he is 


KckliS'i * - -a amount or material uco 
| r-ifietd wjii?T COVC r V t unwisely, since it is tlje 
^^»^ 0 >tdeipbnstrates the interaction 


Morton is excellently widely read. in the 
minor Htera*^ 

His summaries of works are often entertaining, 
though they mity not encourage the reader to 
try the works themselves:. Winwood Reade's 
hero in the The Outcast l\K1 5) “smells from far 
out in spnee the carrion stench of the earth"; 
Henry Drummond “conceives nature to be a 
production line turning out ever, more per- 
fected models of mothers '. Morton is at his 
best when he is able to uninss evidence and 
when he is rending iconoclaslically: the chapter 
on Samuel Butler's relations to Darwin and 
Darwinism forcefully prises apart the argument 
that Butler worn tenacious and reasoned oppo- 
nent and refuses to ally itself with Butler’s 
paranoin. Although Morton can recognize 
contrasts between writers, he is not so good nt 
giving weight to the contrasts within a writer - 
that negotiation of perceived contradiction 
which gives Victorinn writing so much of its 
vitality. He sees Winwood Reade as an over- 
weening optimist; yet Reade also articulated 
bleakly n resistance to any optimistic softening 
of "development": "Pain Is not less pain be- 
cause it is useful; murder is riot less murder 
because it ; is conductive to development. 

In his discussion of Hardy, Morloir provides 
a thorough, but somewhat rigid, account of the 

relation 'of 7ta of die D'UrbeiviUts to Wets- 
mann’s Essays Upon Heredity (which Hardy 
himself disclaimed having “dipped into” until 
he was revising the novel), Morton vacillates 
between arguing that Weismann "added no- 
thing more specific to the plot of Tess than tne 
opportunity to focus within the. limits of one 
science his insighls into time, chance etc, and 
pressing, a much more thoroughgoing con- 
formity of Tess to current scientific theory: 
“The novel is ambivalent towards nature as 
/ malignant or benignant precisely bewuse the 
new biology was itSelf ambivalent. What does. 

“orecisely* 1 mean here? Was Hardy simply wait- 
ing for^ ‘'the new biology" to settle the patter? 

Morton is more astute than subtle. 
rhe "overview" than at close reading and. h 
: particular, better at reading symptomatically 
Sian at paying attention to the ironies within 
, Kb themselves. His « for irony ri not 

■. SsSBJSSSaeSfi 


, too often Its clichds are forced: people here 
‘■[I’.lXIO/feiMfefiriination to make the evolu- 
tionary process yield its last dregs of human 
significance"; Thomson's:, question "coolly 
sliced- away the Darwinians’ vast ' .wbmb of 
time’’. He Is sometimes lordly; "There is”, he 
tells us, “nothing quite so dead as dead science; 

■ nor anything quite so unappealing a; quarrels 
over what were, ns it turned out, inadequately 
substantiated facts.” This, in a discussion of 
lale-nineteenlh-century genetic theories nndof 
workers such as Darwin, Galton and Bateson, 
suggests an over-simple view of “facts". 

Morton notes that Gnlton remembered that 
in the 1880s “the word heredity was then consi- 
dered fanciful and unusual". Biology itself, a 
term which Morton takes for grnnted, was still 
n new word in the period he is discussing. 
Whewell wrote cautiously in 1847 that "the 
term Biology has of late become not uncom- 
mon". The period Mqiton is surveying is one of 
exceedingly rapid change and great speculative 
activity. Marlin Rudwick has demonstrated 
the gains of moving away from a Whig view of 
the. history of science in which we foreknow 
how it will come out and: therefore think we 
know who the good guys are. Morjon’s work 
.. exemplifies the problem: despite demonstrat- 
, j (ng the difficulties .that teleological; assuinp- 
i.j tioris riiade' fbr many Victorian thinkers, he 
harbours them himself. Despite his pfoper 
scorn of eugenics, he tends to a eugenicist view 
of history in which the right ideas breed, while 
the rest are consigned to a barren mirth. This 
.attitude dangerously exempts.us from the follies 
he surveys, thus trapping his argument in the 
same progressives! model he is happy to be- 
labour when it appears among the: Victorians. 
>: Fortunately, however; Morton too is full of 
. contradictions: he can write with sympathy of 
put-of-the-way or antipathetic work^ like Hud- 
son^ A Crystal Age or St George Mivart’s On 
:. the Genesis of Species or even Henry. Drum- 
r mond's'Mrarra/ La w in the Spiritual World. His 
book can be recommended for the breadth of 

■ material to whicli it gives the reader access and 
: for its: exposition of tome elements, of: the 

Victorian ^synthesis”. ’ j : 
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London now knows about his involvement 
with Etta, he has u severe breakdown, from 
which Ford (in (lie guise of bachelor Robert 
Grimshuw, in love with Dudley’s wife) rescues 
him unconvincingly nt the cud of the book. 

It is a thin, unsatisfactory novel, but as a 
preliminary attempt at some of the themes of 
The Good Soldier and Parade's End it has a 
good deal of interest. Certainly there are ludi- 
crous moments, as when Ford, who was self- 
conscious about his German father, tries to be 
more English thun tlie English and says that 
someone “had the merit of riding uncommonly 
straight to hounds ’. Yet in the very next sent- 
ence lie tells us that Dudley Leicester wus 

one nr those men who are essentially numogantous - 
had suffered unite urd-ol agtinics ut hunt halls, in 
grandstands; he had knmvn the landscape near the 
Park to look like hell: he had supported somehow 
innumerable Greshams. Howards. Traceys. Smck- 
polc cousins, and Bnvcys. 

The rhythm and the perception here tire entire- 
ly Ford’s, and the pastiche of Janies is left far 
behind. 

Ann Barr Snitow is an entertaining if rather 
sketchy guide to Ford's fiction as u whole. She 
drops such titbits us Henry James himself call- 
ing the Ford-Con rad collaboration Romance 
(1903) "an immense English Plum Cake which 
lie kept at his hedside for a fortnight and of 
whicli he ate a nightly slice”. But some books, 
like The Fifth Queen, aren't discussed at all. 
and Snitow doesn’t altogether pursue the im- 
plications of her subtitle "The Voice of Uncer- 
tainty”. preferring on the whole to chase the 
“irony" hare. However, her intelligent sym- 
pathy towards Ford means that the hook is full 
of sensible insights, and it ought to attract 
those who enjoy Ford but are puzzled about 
him. His admirers, incidentally, include 
Graham Greene, so one is delighted to dis- 
cover amid the huge cust of The Fifth Queen a 
spy named Master Viridus: “His name had 
been Greene but he had translated if to give 
. (t a more worshipful sound. His eyes were 


FTGURJSS OF IDENTITY: 
Goethe’s Novels and tlie Enigmatic 
• 'Self 

Clark $.:Mi)enzer 

The . question of coherence in 
Goethe's novels, which, like 
FAUST, compelled his attention 
throughout his creative life, has ortly 
recently occupied a few critics. Pro- 
fessor Muenzer’s study offers the 
most comprehensive effort of this 
kind by examining the problematic 
nature of self-definition through the 
four novels and its emergence as a 
discursive process of the imagination. 


185pp 


£21.55 


POUND’S CANTOS 
DECLASSIFIED 

Philip Furia 

Drawing on recent research by 
numerous scholars, Furia traces the 
arcane documents Pound unearthed 
from libraries around the world and 
shows how he transmuted this docu- 
mentary mass into poetry, first by 
framing passages of prose to highlight 
their poetic texture and tben by weav- 
ing these shards and fragments into a 
collage of intricate structure. 


153pp . 


£22.50 
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MAYAANGELOU 

Gather Together In My Name 
214pp. Virago. £3.50. 
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Being black, being female, being raped as a 
child, being a black activist, being a single 
mother, being tl prostitute and then having 
your autobiography published by Random 
House and Virago, with a ravishing title. 
/ Know Why The Caged Bird Sings, you could 
hardly not iiave a best-seller. 

Sequels are often regrettable, like staying 
loo long at a party, but Gather Together in My 
Name . Part Two of Mtiya Augelou's auto- 
biography. is if anything more interesting, 
perhaps because it is about her young woman- 
hood, which is more unpredictable than her 
childhood. Angvlou has a relaxed, airy style: 
airy not in the blithe sense (site is too anxious 
for that), but because of all the breathing 
spaces in the prose. Sometimes, however, 
the holes in the prose don’t let in oxygen, 
they are just gaps. What was her mother's reac- 
tion when she learned that her Lover had raped 
her daughter? One expected to find out about 
thnt in Volume Two. but one does not. And 
apparently there was no confrontation be- 
tween Angelmi and her mother about why she 
gave her children away for so many years. 

Angleou was fortunate in having it strong, 
religious grandmother who had learnt to live 
with whites by avoidance, humility and prayer. 
She also hud n mottier too beautiful to stay in 
the South. So she grows up with her grand- 
mother in the old ways, and white people ore 
slightly unreal creatures with skins you cun see 
through. "You had to he very careful in speak- 
ing to whites and especially to white men . . . 
when a white man sees your teeth he thinks he 
secs your irudeiehilhes". Her early pass inn ate 
re.idiirg of Jftivufiuv lies somewhere behind 


Virginia woolf and 

LONDON: 

: The Sexual Politics of the City . 

1 Susan Merrill Sqpter 

T° Virginia Woolf, Loridoiv was a 
source of creative inspiration, a set- 
ting, for: many of her works, and a 
symbol of the culture in which she 
lived and wrote. 

By focusing on Wooirs changing atti- 
tudes about the city, Squier's study 
offers significant new insights into the 
interplay between self and society as 
it shapes the work of a woman writer. 


22Qpp 


£23.95 
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David Pike traces the 'evolution of 
iriteirelated poli tical and literary the- 
oretical currents In thferSoviet union 
from the early. 1930s to the late 1940s 
arid! places the writings of George 
Lukffcs and Bertolt jBCrcht within 
that toiiiixt; . , ■ , 
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affected black beat. It sometimes gives a neces- 
sary graininess: "The midmorning sun was de- 
ceitfully mild and the wind had no weight on 
my skin. Arkansas summer mornings have a 
feathering effect on stone reality." 

Despite her traumatic childhood rape und 
the humiliating court procedure that followed 
it. she grows up heterosexual: her first passion 
is for Curly and later, with less wild hope, for 
Johnny Rac, who manoeuvres her into whor- 
ing. "Fear that lie didn’t love me anymore iced 
my bare arms. ” She bluffs her way into jobs as 
a ‘‘Creole” cook and as a tap-dancer, and she 
becomes the first black conductress on the San 
Francisco trams. Her baby son has to be some- 
how fitted into all this, and one of the child- 
minders runs away with him. Angelou’s 
moment of growing up occurs when she finds 
him uii a farmstead, covered in mud. She 
knows then that he is separate from her: he is 
not her rag doll. 

A major stabilizing force, apart From her 
grandmother, is her brother Bailey, who res- 
cues her from prostitution with one sentence. 
And there's a kindly wreck of a man who shows 
her the danger of drugs by driving her to a hotel 
and letting her witness degradation as he in- 
jects his scabby arm with a needle. So there is 
just enough good luck around to counter the 
malignant street-life. “How do you pronounce 
your name, gal? Speak up", asks a strange 
while woman. She replies: “If you have occa- 
sion to use my name, which 1 seriously doubt. I 
advise you to address me as Miss Johnson.” 
For this dangerous check i ness she is beaten hy 
her loving grandmother, who is all too aware of 
reprisals. 

More than any brutal descriptions of lynch- 
ing or castration . this sort of petty insult from 
whites makes black paranoia more perfectly 
comprehensible, and much of the value of 
Mayu Angelou’s autobiography lies in her 
account of day-to-day black/while relations. 
Bui her bubbling prose dues sometimes rely 
too heavily mi sketches and a certain slack 
skimming over detail. 
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■i Afro-American Literature In (hc'Twentiefh 
■ Century:The achievement of intimacy : 

241pp/ Yale University Press. £18.50. ■ ■ • 
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Michael Cooke, a. professor of English at Yale 
University best known fop his work on 
English Romanticism, has Written a book 
on black American literature that would be 
important even if it were somewhat less per- 
; suasive. Notwithstanding its limitation to the 
twentieth century, this may be the first pub- 
, lished book-length study. to attempt a precise 
theory of A fro- American literature with ex- 
tended reference to both poetry and fiction. 

•After a brief look back towards the blues and 
the tradition of complex, self-defensive dupli- 
city, rooted in slavery, and known within the 
culture as “signifying” , Professor Cooke iden- 
lifies four major stages in the evolution of 
; black writing. The first stage, exemplified be- 
fore 1930,by James Weldon Johnson, Charles 
' Clitsntiu art^ Nellfi' tprsert, -lie Calls .“'s^lf- 
i; veiling” rmarked by" ati uriasserted , uridemaiv v 
i' .ding adiptation to the enyii-ohrhent,'. , ..its 
1 ibdtiye to survive r is positive, hqt its yjsibn' : 
'!• limited, The survival's existence Isbburid wi(li- 
in themanoeuvres tliatWtaih' jLl’The second 
sf age. is “solit^de'Y’inAVhich the black charac- 

• .ter stands out from; the! veiland .survives, but ’ 
Siirvive^Without sustairiing oj; amplifying cbn- 

„■ -liectipns V ; Illustrative ■ herej . inrtitstjngiy 1 
j: enough* ore pbrbhps tt|e thre?! most deleb iatejd . 
!. M&ck ica ndo yel s , Zo raNeal e Hurston'S . 

, Eye$MVer& [ Watching: God' (1937), ' 

tv Richard Wright’s tidJiveSon'$94Q)3itid Ralph ! 
f -Ellisdn's Invisible Man ! l (;1952).' v- : 1 , j r,- : 

: THe third step is ;' 1 kinship”, wheh yrelg-^ 
i .ljonshtp comes Into play; as'dip condjtions of ! 
life becbme ampler arid- more varied' foftbe ' 

hinpV'hiiAtgnnnlot't Q.i'f j:* 1 
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poet Michael Harper, and Eldridge Cleaver, 

■ author of Soul On Ice, as quintessential seekers 
of kinship in their writing. He identifies his 
final major stage as '‘intimacy", marked by “an 
openness toward the turns of inner life ns well 
as the force of things without, and by n convic- 
tion of being at home in any dimension of 
human experience”. To Cooke, the poetry of 
the late Robert Hayden and Alice Walker's 
novel - Meridian represent Afro-American in- 
timacy at its finest. Jean Toomcr (in Cane, 
1923), James Baldwin and Ishmncl Reed, on 
the other hand, stand for “tragic and ironic 
denials of intimacy”. And, beyond Intimacy, 
Qioke finds "immersion" or a kind of plunging 
into “black experience" (which he coils "ax- 
iomatic and comprehensive”, as opposed to 
,l the black experience", which he identifies as 
“dogmatic and political"). 

These terms are very shrewdly seen. In 
Cooke’s often brilliant close readings, which 
are informed by a breadth of familiarity with 
world literatures seldom exhibited in black cri- 
ticism and by a fairly wide reading in black 
literature itself, one observes quite clearly not 
only the presence of the crucial qualities he has 
described but alSd.the general historical eVolii- 
tio^ being proposed. Still, there is room here 
for debate ^ Cooke’s assertion that each of his 
categories tepfesents “an advance, a lessening 
,of limitation jn relation to its antecedent,: with 
inUinacy achieving an exemplary orientation of 
lucidity, courage;. and aptitude in the Afro- 
Anieripan visiorl”,' is particularly provocative.'- 
Anjongi ppcts. rine has; doubts about any eval- 
uation of AfrdJAmerican literature that re- 
sults In the pre-ehj iiience of ; Robert‘ Hayden jn • 
terms of lucidity, ^urage and aptilude in the . 
; blacK lyjttpn,' and jp the slighting of Langston 
'Hughes, by far the tnosj brigj rial of! twehtiei h- 
,ceiUury b|ack poeis,.brof.Melvi n B. Tbison, 
perhapsthc mbStprajljgiqusiyiifte^orof the • 
° e ?P^ ’^niane^.ana .^talented Gwendolyn , 

Brooksi: whh ffe-nriV 1 
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Pulitzer Prize- winning The Color Pityjt- 
Some readers may decide, perhaps too hastily, 
that these categories involve a measuring oftl* 
mental lienlth of black writers, with the paliw 
of honour going to those writers whose works 
suggest tempera men ta I and inlolleclual calm 
and pliability together with iittcgrntionisl poli- 
tics. In such a scheme. Hurston, Wright and 
Ellison, with their respective feminist, Mm* 
ist-Existentlalist and libcrturlim-annrchisl im- 
pulses (to write rediictivcly), appear slightly 
unwholesome. 

At the heart or Cooke’s analysis is,tn e 
assumption that the prudomirinntly ai * 
human modernist values are really forcigu to 
A fro- American experience. I Ie goes 'ey®* 
further: "Ellison’s positive affinity for Mel# 
and Dostoevski and Hemingway prov« 
much a barrier to actual black immersion jaw 
to intimacy | ns Wright’s dubiety and disautf' 
tion.” My own suspicion is that in ! lD ¥! 
is more of a chimera than a possibility _ 
black artists within America, given 
initially deforming pressures of 
racism, and that there are courage and hun»J 
ity and scope enough for the art in either tj. 
tigatlng kinship or suffering sOlilude^J • 
field of blackness is enriched in H 01 ^ ’ 
Cooke concedes, “but its boundaries 
clear." But can one. truly know a field a*"* 
one sees and accepts Its boundaries? : ; 

.Without disagreeing with thdibl^^’V 
modernist argument, it is clekf that there 
certain qualities iiitheblues and 
(the forms out of Which a blafck tradition 
trary to modernism would have (9 ^ r0 'JL (t . 
parallel the more! chilling aspects of ino ' 
ism. I refer to the sense of loss* ev*n of ’ 
never very. far away in the blues, as ,r J” fl| j. 
dent of circumstance as that form can « 

the element of demoralization' stfongiy 

rent in “signifying”, where victories Bre ® ort , 
always ■ provisional. Given; \ Afrij- : 

kinship may be more valuable *Mh! n , a. 
American culture than l tlie‘ pretension 
timacy; and soliiiilde may bebetterseen^ _ 
artist’s martyrdom to his kin. 
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The Novels of Vladimir Nabokov 

177pp. Macmillan Press. £20. 
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Christopher Ricks hns remarked that Vladimir 
Nabokov's books “divide readers on the most 
basic question of all: are they tolerably writ- 
ten?" (He himself evidently rather thinks not.) 

It is a division as wide ns that in what people 
think about Nabokov’s writing in general: one 
that has not narrowed since Nnhokuv died in 
1977. It could simply be that his admirers, nnd 
those who think his books not even tolerably 
written, start from such very different pre- 
misses that they have nothing to suy to one 
another. Such a divide will take some bridging, 
but if the Nabokovians are to be connected to 
the outside world, it must be done. 

David Rampton’s study is a determined 
attempt to do it by concentrating on the con- 
tent of Nabokov's work - “ideas and human 
values and what his novels are ‘about’ ”. He 
admits that Nabokov himself stressed the for- 
mal aspects of his own and others' hooks, es- 
pecially towards the end of his life, but, by 
going back to his earliest criticism in Russian 
periodicals and looking carefully at his Lec- 
tures , Rampton shows that this is not the full 
picture. Having produced some warrant for an 
approach centring on content, he examines 
Nabokov as, in effect, a moralist. Thus he dis- 
cusses Invitation to a Beheading und Beml 
Sinister in relation to totalitarianism nnd the 
history of Soviet Russia, relating Nabokov’s 
politics (o his father's, and making some fnirly 
severe criticisms of his “aristocratic scorn for 
the boorishness of all groups without excep- 

those who do not belong to it”. 

Rampton’s approach requires, however, an 
extensive emphasis on the author’s personal- 
ity. He shows some awareness of the vulner- 
ability of this, nnd defends his approach against 
modern critical theory, with its absent, not to 
sny dead, author, but this is shadow-boxing. 
The real fault in his criticism is much simpler 
and harder to shoo away - that he confuses 
Nabokov’s characters with Nahokov. Are any 
of Nabokov's, characters mouthpieces, pre- 
sented: unironically? Many hove some of his 
opinions, but that is hot the same thing. Is 
Fyodor in Thc Glfl m’ennt to be nn altogether 
admirable character? T|icse are reiil questions 
and uncertainty about answers indicates some- 
thing fundamental about Nabokov - perhaps 
something fundamentally damaging. In any 
c^se there is no doubt that the drawing 
together of character; and author is not on. 
Discussing The Gi/fhb snys “the Nabokov view 
of Cherqyshevsky’s knowledge and thought 
will npt stand up to the evidence" - but perhaps 
it is crucial that we have only Fyodor’s view. 
Again he admits that tn speaking about Adcihe 
Scribes to .Nabokov, “opinions that strictly 
speaking belong to his narrator, Vart Veen", 
being- confident that Nabpkov has fajied to 
toaintain-“a controlled distance between liim- 
self and his narrator”-, That may. be perfectly 
, without it being; right to treat the charac- 
ter’s statements as the author’s; Nabokov said 
simply: detest Van I-Veen. ’’Admittedly it is 

to feel impatient- vyilh the need to tease out 
! ; oohsthiit ironies of detachment, but if one is to 
' deai^ith^NabojcoY at a (hone ihqst dnso- . 
r ! Mpt^oyer Ram pt^n ’s emphasis on content 
. Gleans jhat he doesn’t ^really look at Nabokov's 
. ; st yi^ l Th;e awkward fa,ct isthat some find it not 
wphtietfuf; at .all . oir-ieVem in fci ngsley Anus’s 

: ^ sustained idih’* v painfull y: foreign to 

^hglish; 'Rampton dbps , however, come round 
j^aii ^ntialiy moj-ai, criticism of Ndbokov’s 
. wet iprp^ey arguing tbpt he was lured by his 
ijanfe. irttp p dqlusiV^ carieept of mastery - 
’ .fd°^iP”8;^prds aboutk menacing his. ‘galley 
, •T'w-jtt i all this: has to be 1 expressed in words, 
! language, no one, apt even 


artist s martyrdom to ms xm. ^ :\-Jvabp^ 0 y v is master" .Tliisis a just ruling, and 

Professor Cooke. judgment-of the later iimvel?. 
Service rto black! A+q^ricari;'literary / • • .r . 1 . K. 


Others find ordering ahum rather than order 
in Nabokov's nuvels from much earlier on. 
Rampton deliberately concentrates on those 
novels with “the complex formal arrangements 
and self-rellexive strategies that make the fic- 
tion quintcssciitiuUy Nahokovian” rather than 
on the more obviously "humanly warm” ones 
(Mary. Gloiy. him), so ns to face up to this. 
But such respect as he has for Nabokov seems 
to be won ngui nst the odds. In fact from his 
descriptions one would not get much idea of 
just how full of formal patterning Nabokov's 
novels are - as Rampton sees them, they are 
good almost in spite of this element, and it is 
almost precisely for their ‘■non-Nabokovian’’ 
factors that he vnlues them: he assumes that 
the patterning is not essential, not in fact "ab- 
out" anything, in his terms. 

This view has recently been made effectively 
untenable. Vera Nabokov announced in the 
preface to Stikhi (1979), the collected poems, 
that Nabokov’s “chief theme” was “potustor- 
onnost’". the other world (the beyond, the 
hereafter). W. W. Rowe followed this up with 
Nabokov’s Spectral Dimension ( 1981 ), irrefut- 
ably showing the large extent to which the 
mysterious patterns and coincidences in Nabo- 
kov’s work represent the agency of the spirits 
of the dead from this “other world", which is all 
around us. Rowe stopped short precisely at 
saying where Nabokov got these strange ideas 
(from his family, seems to be the short 
answer), and what the significance of them in 
evaluating his work might be. In fact, they tie 
together the form and content of his work, give 
a metaphysics to the physics of his novels, ori- 
ginating his great principle that “nothing will 
be lost”. They are the taunting something that 
eludes the locked consciousnesses of his pro- 
tagonists, that drives Falter of Ultima Thule 
mad: a timclcssness we can glimpse but not 
grasp in our lives in time and space. 

Rampton does mention Rowe's book but 
says helplessly “I cannot help thinking that the 
Nabokov secret has little to do with some 
mysterious knowledge of an ineffable 
!?sm f i"u7!iarfliltmg lliat an author of Nabo- 
kov’s stature believed in any significant sense 
in somethi hg as outrf as this, that this was his 
secret. 

Rampton lias in a way not been literal 
enough in his question of what Nabokov is 
“about". He does, though, have a very percep- 
tive remark about “ ’they', who inhabit another 
realm and play games with our world", to the 
effect that “the crucial thing to note about 
these games is that they eliminate any notion of 
a distinction helween the great event and the 
insignificant one’* - if anything (a butterfly, a 
swirl of dust) is a sign of their agency then 
nothing is insignificant. This is vital to Nabo- 
kov's poetry of minute particulars. 

Overall, most of Rnmpton's observations are 
compatible with this “main theme”; his book is 
un honest, observant attempt at assessing 
Nabokov. His final placing? Lollla is “surely 
the Nabokov novel that has the best chance of 
becoming a classic". 

Laurie Clancy’s The Novels of Vladimir 
Nabokov is, in contrast, flatly bad. Clancy 
knows no Russian, and shows no knowledge of 
some of the significant secondary literature. 
These dre perhaps not absolute disqualifica- 
tions from saying something worth hearing ab- 
out Nabokov, but Clancy’s criticism is crude, 
derivative and erratic. He thinks Pale Fire u 
failure. The Gift only a "a mi nor pleasantness", 
but Ada "the apotheosis of one of the greatest 
• traditions of Western literature". 1 was curious 
to have these | heterodox relative judgments 
justified, but niy curiosity was not satisfied, 
and soon vanished; Clancy's readings, are 
hopelessly partial: he manages a climactic 
: chapter on Ada (“airiong the most beaiitiftil 
and imaginative renderings of passionate love 
in modern literature". "one of lhe riiost pas- 
sionate books of this century") without men- 
tioning that this love is incestuous. Indeed, 

. although he thinks Nabokov “unquestionably 
the f}nest novelist in English we have seen in 
several decades", the reason? he gives for this 
(for example, that In 1 the-, triumphant 
apotheosis of Ada “Nabokov’s devouring sub- 
jectivity qnd greedily egotistic appropriation of 

reality reach their most' total and complex 
heights") are themselves quite enough to per- 
suads nlmost anybody otherwise. .V 
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Knowledge and discourse arc now so compart- 
mentalized that the work and thought ot 
Mikhail Bakhtin (1K95— 1975) arc difficult to 
grasp. The term that would best fit him is the 
significantly vague one of “thinker"; and the 
discipline his writing belongs to. one which 
figures neither in university syllabuses nor in 
publishers' categories: ihut of philosophical 
anthropology. One could have said that Bakh- 
tin was a philosopher hud the word not ac- 
quired for some time past the sense of “histo- 
rian of philosophy” or. in other contexts, of 
“logician”, whereas Bakhtin was interested in 
things (in man and in the world) rather than in 
other philosophers, though he certainly didn't 
leave these out of account. For him philosophy 
was not a profession but a vocation; and even if 
he has a vocabulary peculiar to himself, he 
nevertheless sought to speak the language 
common to all and was ready to abandon any 
expression which no longer answered his pur- 
pose (he was an “essentialist" in Popper's 
sense). 

The recent appearance in the Soviet Union 
of various unpublished works by Bakhtin, dat- 
ing from different periods, and in particular of 
his Aesthetics of Verbal Creation in 1979 ( avail- 
able in French translation but not yet in Eng- 
lish) has made it possible to grasp the overall 
structure of his oeuvre. This starts from the 
thesis that man is a constitutionally social being 
and that the interhuman is the foundation of 
the human. To be, says Bakhtin, means to 
communicate, nnd we ure nil caught up in rela- 
tions of dialogue, not only witli those to whom 
we speak in the present but also with those in 
the future, whose replies we anticipate and 
internalize, and (hose of the past, whose voices 
'“Bukiniii kppruaelied these questions in 
several different manners. At the start and 
finish ofhlscareer-before I925and after 1961) 
- he tackled them in their most general form. 
But these two philosophical “parentheses” 
frame a series oF more concrete studies, with 
which they alternate. First came a break- 
through into the sphere of social psychology: 
then the setting-up of a new linguistics - which 
Bakhtin called “iranslinguistics” but which to- 


day would be called “pragmatics": then a rein- 
terpretation of literary history, especially of 
the prose genres; and finally u theory of culture 
with particular emphasis on carnival. All of 
which alternated with commentaries on indi- 
vidual writers: Dostoevsky, Goethe and Rabe- 
lais. These various disciplines - social psychol- 
ogy and the rest - interested Bakhtin not in 
themselves but as empirical fields in which one 
und the same structure of the human manifests 
itself. This is why there is no contradiction or 
even incoherence in his diverse activities, any 
more than there is in the use he made of the 
ideologies he met with along the way: if he at 
times quotes Marx and at others Heidegger 
approvingly this is not opportunism (though 
there is opportu nism in Bakhtin, since he inter- 
nalizes the reply of his possible interlocutors), 
but because he has discovered in these diffe- 
rent thinkers sections which coincide with his 
own convictions. 

Katerimt Clark and Michael Holquist 'shook 
is the first full-length biography of Bakluin. It 
has two aims, which are pursued in alternnte 
chapters; a historical reconstruction of Bakh- 
tin's life and of the intellectual atmosphere in 
which it was led; and an analysis of each of liis 
major works. 

The historical side is an unquestioned suc- 
cess. To appreciate this at its true value one 
need only think of the difficulties the authors 
must have come up against. In the first place, 
any serious work of history bearing on events 
in the Soviet Union is confronted with the ab- 
sence of official documents, accessible archives 
and trustworthy information. The war. with 
the destruction it caused, the arrests and seiz- 
ures. the deportations and wretched living 
conditions, were further obstacles. On top of 
which. Bakhtin himself seems to have lacked 
the elementary narcissism which leads people 
to preserve a record of their own past. 

An example of rhe vicisgitpdes that, such a 
combination of circumstances can lead. to is 

nrnt/iVW.k.. «i-- *-t a 

bomb fell on the publishing house, destroying 
all the manuscripts. Bakhtin had kept a carbon 
copy, but during the war. as an inveterate 
smoker, he was short of cigarette papers. Nine 
tenths of the manuscript (begipningat the end) 
thus went up in smoke. It is only with an infi- 
nite patience and considerable intelligence that 
Clork nnd Holquist have been able, starting 
from tenuous clues and front indirect evidence, 
to reconstruct Bakhtin's life and that of the 
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intellectual milieu in which he moved. 

One of the main things one learns from this 
reconstruction is the extraordinary richness 
anil variety of intellectual life in Russia, chiefly 
between 1917 and 1929 (the year of Bakhtin's 
arrest) but also later on. Sir Isaiah Berlin has 
evoked vividly in his memoirs the intensity and 
restlessness peculiar to the life of the mind in 
Moscow and Leningrad, which have no paral- 
lel in London or Paris: and they are to be found 
again in this book. The existence of a strong 
spiritual tradition in Russia has something to 
do with it. as has opposition to a repressive 
official culture. Bakhtin's texts have survived 
and have finally come down to us. by a small 
miracle, which if it were repeated, might make 
us optimistic about Immunity's capacity for re- 
sisting oppression. 

In the Soviet Union, as in the West, "scien- 
tific research-workers" enjoy privileged status: 
in Moscow anti elsew here they are comfortably 
installed in one or another research Institute. 
So it is bolh a sadness and a joy to discover that 
the most important work produced in the hu- 
man sciences - certainly in the Soviet Union 
but perhaps not only there - should have come 
from someone as obscure and marginal as 
Bakhtin. On leaving university he taught for 
some years in a secondary school, but when he 
returned to Leningrad he could find no work 
and was obliged to give private lessons, when 
he vvus not living on the charity of his friends. 
Deported to Kazakhstan, he ended up working 
as an accountant in a co-operative. Then he 
went buck to teaching German in a school. At 
tlieend of his life he gave lectures on literature 
in a remote provincial town. The official in- 
stitutions spurned him and up until the age of 
retire mem he had published only one short 
hook, on Dostoevsky, in 1929. It seems that 
not only did lie not succeed in having a career, 
hut (hat he didn't even try (which is perhaps 
why he managed to survive). He was moreover 
the Wrfr'in of serious illness and eventually was 
pi act really paralysed. Vet despite all these jvr- 
mu I despite the fool . tli.it lie 
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luted and commented on throughout the 
world. . , 

The analytical pnrl of Clark and Holquist s 
book is less impressive. I think there are two 
reasons for this. One is that the biographical 
genre imposes constraints on those who prac- 
tise it: the mere act of devoting a book to an 
-.niihor implies admiration and it is hard to 
contradict that admiration within the book it- 
self. The chapters dealing with Bakhtin's 
works here are useful, hilt they tend, as if out of 
obligation, towards apologia. The authors 
have no voice of their own hut are content to 
paraphrase Bakhtin's thoughts. A second 
reason is (hat the rules for research and pub- 
lication which American academics observe 
have led them to remain strictly within the 
genre of “historical study" and forbidden them 
to enter on that of "substantive criticism". 
Oddly enough, their meticulous loyally to 
Bakhtin causes them in a sense to betray him: 
lie himself would certainly have preferred a 
book which mixed the genres and practised 
dialogue rather than apologia. Clark aad Hol- 
quisl’s book will henceforth be an indispens- 
able tool for all “Bakhtinologists''. but it has 
little to say to the reader interested simply in 
the social nature of man - he or she will be 
crushed rather than enlightened by their 
scholarship. 

I do not want to suggest by this that they 
should have written in a carnival spirit. In their 
introduction. Clark and Holquist in fact ask 
themselves what form their research should 
take and give an answer which we can only be 
grateful that they did not follow in the rest of 
the book. The question is an old one: how 
much can we talk of what is irrational, con- 
tinuous. mobile, in a language which is ration- 
al . discontinuous and fixed? One can of course 
choose the way of literature, which allows one 
in circumvent these characteristics of lan- 
gunge. But if one chooses to write descriptively 
one doesn’t really have any choice between a 
logical, .systematic style and another style 

which is neither -the lawol'non-cumradiclioii 
— ~ ■ «-— - 

ture" or even of “post- Aristotelian thinking in 
the West’*, but of all thought. This, however, is 
not a malediction: to believe thnt it js implies n 
confusion between concepts and the world 
which; concepts are trying to grasp. Concepts 
;tnay he . universal even if substances are riot; 
one mait be able to wrlie systematically about a 
world that is not systematic. This in any rute is 
Vwhnt Bakhtin did throughout his life - he did 
nbt write poems but articles in order to speak 
of the incompleteness and plurality of 'tile 

• .world: and that, happily, is what the authors 

do also, their opening statements notwith- 
standing. What they do not do, bn the. other 
hand, Is to commit themselves to the search 
fop truth not the truth of Bakhtin's texts 
biit the one that he .was seeking through his 
texts; the .truth of the world .'and riot of 
books.: •..■• ' ■ ;•.* 1 • .■ 

For Bakhtin aspired to truth. It, is possible 
■not to see this (though Clark arid Holquist do 
see it) because he Was fighting oh two fronts 
Simultaneously, and one battle was more anl- 
, mated than the other. He did not believe in n 
.. pre-established truth, in certainty or dogmh; 
;he was for dialogue and against monologue. For 
; variety and against unity. This battle has ob- 
viaus political pvertones: Bakhtin attacks the ■ 

■ Offiblfil-qkilture and fdeolpgy for’being motiq- 
- iRthte; and , argues for tolerance add plurality. '■* 
, ; But mu sfo : t.$iop there : he is h&ithef-a re- 

■ Ihtivist rtpr anihilisf. T^ere Isiqd ribsotuie triith ! 

. ■ . but this does not. mean thru \ye cart eacji' Hkye- 
. ,our own truth: each of us lives in society, in tfto! 

; : ,;m|d^t pF others and ultimately bt all mankind: ! 

■ ;: ; T|ie sanction of God dr Nattire ishdfe replaeqd 

. by n reference to the social consensus, .’Thefe is * 

; . rip ' lo'hger any '‘vertical" trAnstendenwi,' bijt 

• one can and mtist not olittljinate t(ie "horizon- 

.;. ..tel* fropscendence.ih virtue of which exist ■ 

■ -only In the midst ofpthfer hiilnan being*. Bakh- 
•tin'S j^hgiosity can not be. understood iri sidy,; 

• .^otherXvay, |Ff each of us were his bwp master, - ; 
'wflritjWduld be tlie poihf of "our .coming - 
.'.:1pgbl(ier? It is true that his. is a very 'particular 

■ religioh: Christ is merely the highest kind of 
.. map, and ilje fle^h .far. from being condemned;- 
• ' is feted and glpnfieq.^ut it ist his Which makes 

B akhti te IjgiQh and .hisijhbught^Q relevant 

id US ibdnviFOl’.iH rtf foe 1 * •' 
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The abundance of misprints (they even include 
“grummer") in Frank Gloversmith's The 
Theory of Neiitli/ig is a disgrace to academic 
. publi shing. Fortunately there is a great deal 
page ot sSp mgfff IS ifaf 
collection forcefully argue. Six of tlic seven 
contributors teach at the University of Sussex, 
where the study of literature is carried on 
under the watchword of “contcxtunlism": an 
insistence on what Gloversimith cnlls "the in- 
nate sociality and historicity of language". 

■ Such an appronch brings' With it an attitude 
of implacable suspicion towards the doctrine of 
literary "autonomy’; central to orthodox mod- 
ern aesthetics. The three extended contribu- 
tions iii this volume all challenge the doctrine: 
David Morse tracing the continuity of its his- 
tory from Mallnrnte and Eliot through New 
Criticism to contemporary Deconstruction; 
Frank Gloversmith and Valentine Cunning- 
ham examining its relation to the ambitions 
embodied in To the Lighthouse mid Finnegans 
Wilke respectively. Gloversmith works his way 
from the aesthetics of Ortega y Gasset to Virgi- 
pia. 'Woolfs attempt to create an absolutely 
intransitive and impersonal novel, bereft of 
both ideas and action. Cunningham focuses his 
analysis of the one-sidedness of post-structur- 
alist criticism upon the word "iogocentrism", 
showing that if the term is to have any mean- 
ing, the literary bible of post-structuralism - 
Finnegans Wake - is even mpre logocentric 
; tjteq the' Biblt’itself; Joyce offered his Word as 

self-sqbstaritive Logos, l ain "absolute" text . 
■ Sealed .off froqi history although history ln- 
. ststed oh teakirig back iq. This js a bold turning 
of the tgbles, conducted in a distinct tone of 
. .rancouri' • 

:.ff, any single literary theorist Stands behind ; 
: pus^ex jcontextqalismi If :\y Mikhail Bakhtin, : 
ttht^e rel&hOh to strUcturalist and Decoristruc- • 

Ph exemplary 

: of languages:: can, 
represented 

g! ^ ^ mere .^biirt jester to the 
’ ^ °^ e 6xcqp- . 
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and anti-colonialist criticism alike to the d* 
bins of metaphysics and naive mimeticisin.aDl 
seems to reduce the tasks of literary anti-cd- 
oniiilisin to a dec»instruction or "the Transcw- 
dental subject". 

The Theory of Rending is a welcome info 
tion that historical approaches to literolurfut 
still being defended with energy and theoretic- 
al vigilance. Clayton Koelb’s The htcredubi 
Reader, on the other hand, moves so far fo» 
any contextualism us to disappear off d* 
known map altogether. He has discovered, 
beyond even the realms of the funtastic.aliffr 
ary “utopia" where the Word is entirely » 
dered from the world, in a mode of readinjal 
writing ( Koelb claims for it the status flit 
genre) which he calls the "lelhetic”: the liter 
lure of oblivion. •' 

-TiiiSijVll;, 

belief", pointing out that disbelief is in 
texts actually required and openly soliatri- 
There follows a meticulous "taxonomy of o* 
truth" which Isolates fi oui the known varied 
of lies, damned lies and science fictlort a litde- 
observed species of inexactitude so brarail) 
incredible that it dispenses (unlike irony of 
allegory) even with a conceulcd or indirect 
troth. Aristophanes' Rirds ("mi nllcgory of no- ] 
thing"). Wilde’s The Importance of licing^ 01 ' 
nest, and Calvino’s Cosmicomics all qualify ^ 
lelhetic l iclioiis, since these books of lau^JW 
mul forgetting all cut themselves loose from ita 
w«rld and feed entirely upon tltc word.iiJJ 
characteristic device of logominiesis. 
absurdly litenili/cs a figure of speech. 

The lust sections id The Incredulous HtF* 
seek to trace the critical' neglect of, M '' 
cultural UilHin against, lelhetic fiction ba» u» 
Plato, tyrannical father of alethetic (IJ®' 
seeking) rending. Koeih's adaptation here 
the encounter between Derrida and PI* 1 . 0 
full-dress performance 6f soind accoitip^ 
went, but its elaborate pleading amounts of 
to a request that reading for fun sho J W. 
permitted - as if “escapist” fiction (rathertj» 
say, political drama) were in actual dag? 
extinction or suppression . The probteflik^v 
With the Derrideim straw villain ?f 
persecution , but with the contradiction 
asking us to take more seriously a fid! on V J, ^ . 
Koelb insists nt the sameitime ought ■ 

taken seriously. If letheticifictlon is ap° > 
divorced frOm the wprld.'aS KoejbclanriSi 
criticism simply has nothing to say a^ u ’ 1 ’ bl 
the; King whom r ; hie quotes from. A/ 
Wonderland: "If there’s no meariing in ; l y' ■ • 
saves aSyorld oft rouble, ybu know, .. 
needn’t 'try to fine) any;" V L .Ij* 

- This perfectly Iqert model ,1^1^. • 

eliminates the last vestigds of : 

cent critical trends. bit whteh it draws: ” , j 
ian anxiety, the Freudiantjncenny, th e 
llsiib version'’, of referential language^ 

: readers’ iexpectftfibnsinDiifconstructio .• 

■reception theory, are all safely anaestiKF 
Koelb hjjs mode the only further “f 0 jve 
able frprjr such a kiriteOfrpos^'decpns , ■ , 
, exhaustion:, the quest for reading 

j ; pr-f h^'ibkqly : 1 - 
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On the pond-path 


Pete r Redgrove 

G. WILSON KNIGHT 
KlIntonTop 

291pp. Bristol: Redcliffe. Paperback, £3.50. 

0905459733 

Peter Wentworth saw his brother drown when 
the latter fell through a hole in the ice of a pond 
by Klinton Top. The two boys were eight and 
ten respectively. At the time G. Wilson 
Knight’s novel opens, Peter is eighteen. He can 
never bear to visit the pond where the death 
occurred, and the melancholy of thnt event has 
spread itself over Peter’s life and the country- 
side where he grew up. He is a solitary' addict of 
his grandfather’s library shelves, loaded with 
"their two thousand years of sorrow" ; he takes 
long gesticulating walks everywhere in the 
countryside except to that pond, arid in his 
extremes of depression lie kneels and prays to 
certain trees which he has chosen or which 
have chosen him, and feels that his prayers find 
response. 

Two girls arrive on the scene. They are 
daughters of new neighbours, and they glimpse 
Peter running like a madman over Klinton Top 
before they encounter him more conventional- 
ly on the road. Peter's relationship to one of 
these two sisters, Helen, slowly ripens from 
banter on her part and fear on his, so that she 
becomes “the alchemist", and eventually takes 
him on a journey out of fear and along that 
never-travelled pond-path. 

The novel's overall theme is about getting 
courage from the inspiration of a girl, and then 
transcending the sexual dependency so 
formed. This is done by committing a desper- 
ate act, which moves the hero into yet another 
frame of consciousness. The girl, Helen, is left 
behind by all these events, but not outstripped, 
as she has a passive intuitive knowledge of 


everything the men in the book are seeking. 
She cannot impart this knowledge directly, and 
cannot always see its applicability. Helen is an 
unwitting yet self-reflecting catalyst. She is like 
T. F. Powys's Hester Dominy in this, but trans- 
posed to the upper- middle class. Her fate is in 
doubt as at the end of the book she goes back 
into a dull marriage. 

Peter, on the contrary, is educated by 
events, and at the end of the book is ready to 
move out of the framework of class rigidity and 
personal tragedy which had captured him. He 
has been like a fly struggling in a web as he tries 
to find out what “low life" is like by getting 
drunk for the first time and sleeping rough. 
Even though he finds momentary compan- 
ionship and warmth in the village pub, there is 
no transcendence. He visits the Christian 
cathedral in the neighbouring town, but is pur- 
sued by the phantom of the cold, unfeeling 
stone effigy of a dead bishop. 

Helen too has wished to move outside con- 
vention. She is already married, unknown to 
her family. The subdued violence of the con- 
ventional upper-middlc-dass family life is 
epitomized in her soldier husband, who returns 
from India and attempts to thrash Peter for 
what he sees as the younger man’s philander- 
ing; and it is as if Helen had fallen into the trap 
of marrying too hastily a younger, violent ver- 
sion of her doddery Colonel father. 

When the fit and active Captain tries to 
horsewhip the melancholic lover, Peter, like 
Blake assaulted by the soldier Scofield, finds a 
sudden access of mysterious strength and near- 
ly kills his antagonist by hitting him 011 the head 
with an oil lamp. Now Peter is a fugitive. Helen 
will help him escape and find a new name in 
London, and join him there. Instead, Peter, 
still in his furore from the fight, climbs Klinton 
Top and fires a revolver, first across the valley, 
to salute nature, and then at himself. 

His wound is not fatal, and Peter returns to 


Siickfist obsessioijg 

John Melmoth “ a 


JOHN COWPER POWYS 
Three Fantasies 
Afterword by Glen Cavaliero 
186pp. Manchester: Carcanet. £8.95. 

0856355445 

It is the fate or fortune of n number of writers to 
be remembered, with varying degrees of justi- 
fication, as personalities rather than produc- 
ers. The Powys family has always been in dan- 
gerof being seen as n curiosity -a phenomenon 
rather than an undisputed creative success. 
The nine children of the Rev Charles Francis 
Powys who survived childhood were all pro- 

jUnj—. . _ j ■ .1] nif.nc Thpir 


fiieympped over one, are willing to regard him 
as a great novelist and a worthy successor to 
Thomas Hardy. w 

In extreme old age (he died in 1963, aged 
ninety) Powys amused himself with a string of 
romances sufficiently rule-less and self-regard- 
ing to be in little need of readers. That Glen 
Cavaliero, who wrote the afterword to this 
volume, categorizes them as “the juvenilia of 
old age’’ Indicates not only their resistance to 
classification but his own unease al their so 
abruptly being made public. His assurances 
that they should not be mistaken for “the play- 
things of a literary senescence" do nothing to 
enhance the reputation of a writer whom he 
obviously admires. 

Performing the kiss of life on stone-dead 

If nllO 


make restitution to the man he nearly killed; he 
is transformed by his near-death (as the Cap- 
tain is not), and during his suicide attempt, he 
admits, he fell haled away to another world, 
but determined to return to do right by his 
antagonist and release his lover to resume her 
marriage. 

This is the only novel so far to be printed of 
the great critic and interpreter of Shakespeare, 
G. Wilson Knight, who died recently. He 
wrote two others in the three years 1927-9 and 
it was at this time too that he began his seminal 
work on Shakespeare. Klinton Top was re- 
jected by publishers on the grounds that it was 
“most gloomy", and moreover it was somehow 
embarrassing to them that Wilson Knight was 
blurring the outlines of his career by publishing 
Shakespearean essays. Was he a novelist, or 
wasn’t he7 Thus the die was cast, and Wilson 
Knight wrote no more novels. 

How would Wilson Knight the novelist have 
developed if he had had the stimulus and feed- 
back of publication? Klinton Top is a Bildungs- 
roman, a serious novel about a certain kind of 
male development. Wilson Knight himself in- 
sists that it is not autobiographical , but is rather 
a fiction that works at some of the themes that 
were to inform his criticism of other authors - 
for example, the power of the poetic furore 
that seizes certain tragic heroes who venture by 
chance or necessity to the borderlands of this 
world and the next, and on whose illumination 
a new adjustment to common life follows; or 
the “seraphic intuition” of self- development 
beyond sexual involvement. 

One could see elements of Wolf Solent or 
Harry Haller, the Steppenwoif, in Peter Went- 
worth. The style of writing is coldly clear and 
consistent, and the various climaxes have great 
dramatic force; the scene of the drowning, for 
instance, and the visit to the cathedral. It is not 
a cosy book, which was possibly the publishers' 
real objection. Even if today’s reqder finds the 
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picture of the middle-class household of the 
two sisters irritating in its insistence on man- 
ners and minutiae, that is still part of the book’s 
point: that people are violent, and can either 
fray their force away in family struggles or in 
drunkenness (as with Peter's guardian, who is 
unapproachably bottled most of the time) or 
use it to propel themselves into a new state; 
their wake wilt rock the little boats but new 
dispositions will have been made. Even the de 
haul en has conversation of Wentworth with his 
former lover at the end of the book strikes true; 
illumination can initially produce a kind of cal- 
low arrogance in a man re-born. 

Perhaps a more serious objection is that Wil- 
son Knight, writing his first novel in his early 
twenties, took very few risks in drawing or 
observing his characters. Nevertheless the 
book leaves behind a haunting impression of 
the movement of important forces; and the 
symbolism is seamless. One can imagine that 
had he written fiction in parallel with his critic- 
al work we would have had as extraordinary a 
contribution to imaginative literature as we 
have to criticism. There is no doubt of the 
versatility of his powers. One might be temp- 
ted to think' that the style he forged for his 
critical work, sinewy, aphoristic, completely 
adapted to its task, would be the one style of a 
particular man. This is not so, as the readers of 
his semi- autobiographical Atlantic Crossing 
will already know. With Klinton Top , the writ- 
ing is as piercing and keen as the sharp breezes 
of that region. It appears thnt two other novels 
remain unpublished: The Green Mazurka, a 
"romantic farce” centring on a village produc- 
tion of Romeo and Juliet, which is not only 
highly amusing, but also draws on Wilson 
Knight's special insights into Shakespearean 
production that were later to lead to remark- 
able work in the theatre; and The Shadow of 
God, dealing with a character like Peter Went- 
worth of Klinton Top but in his Inter develop- 
meat. I hope that these hovels find a publisher 

fftA •»«» «!■ ■ 
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the same year, is both bleaker and more bizar- 
re. At first sight, its .‘‘philosophy of escape” 
is more reasonable than thp tawdry maun der- 
ings of its predecessor: “Life is a frantic strug- 
gle to escape from the old traditional legacies 
and myths and customs and convictions and 
symbols and ideas and moralities and ethics 
and religions and idolatories and beliefs," The 
villagers of Abertackle are seasoned If rather 
high-toned gossips, ever ready to mull over the 
worship of the machine, sexuality, the theatre 
and speculative physics. However, any suspi- 
cion that Powys has ceased from wackiness is 
swiftly dispelled by the introduction of Gonf- 
lab, a dwarf with no body, whose arms and legs 
grow out of his head and >vho subsists on a diet 
of bats plucked from the air. 

The first sentence of “Cataclysm" (I960) un- 
erringly sets the tone: “In the little town of 
Riddle in the county of Squat in the west of 
Bumbledon there was a young map called 
Yok." Young Yok, his Auntie Zoo-Zoo (a 
gigantic reincarnation of the earth goddess . 
Gaia) and a number of other assorted oddities 
: wage war from an aeroplane on the crew of an , 

expedition bound for Venus to dapture animals 

(principally badgers) for purposes of vivisec- 
tion. Not entirely without sense - "I would 
sooner be shot dead by a murderous burglar 
than have scientific treatment from a scientific 
doctor" .- it betrays a profound confusion of 
values in the way it cheerily blows its enemies 
; to bits, reducing the would-be. vivisectors to a 
In dust cjoqd of whirling fragments. 

. Cavaliero is on record as discarding evidence 
pf -genius it play" in' all three pieces- PoWys , 

• i ; may have been closer to the.trythiilcjisreiissing . 

. • them as “suck^st gibberish 1 ’ ; ‘/manic’’ , Jhe P r °" 

,' duct of an “6b session’’; .Indeed, it i? their 

1 obsessiveness that gives them .such mbmefi turn 

• as they Have. Ppwys’s problems ^vith sexuality 
- and violence pretent the pSychoanalyticalcritic 

. ! ! with, an embarrassment of symptoms. Two of ' 

: the stories teritpihate lip cannibalism;; thp aur , 
!.' thordisposes of his characters with a hit-man's 
' , insouciance. Although -CSta'clySm" is relaxed ... 
; ; and Informative on the joya of masturbation, . 

; ': Powys’s feelings about the “secretive violence" , 
i . of copulation are more problematic; it is itienti- 
fled at best with rending and bloody deflora- » 
! ' tion and at worst with straightforward rape.' " 


LETTERS FROM; 

. WINDERMERE 1912-14 

Ed, by R. Cole Harris & Elizabeth 
. Phillips 

Written primarily by Daisy Phillips to 
her family in England, these letters 
describe the creation of an English 
home- in the Windermere Valley of 
southeastern British Columbia. 

The contrast between middle-class 
British mores and those of Canadian 
pioneer society was a challenge to be 
overcome. But prior to their return to 
England the cultural barriers were 
breaking down as the Phillips shared 
the experience of being pioneer 
Canadians. 


243pp 


£21.70 


ROBERTSON DAVIES, 
PLAYWRIGHT 

Susan Stone-Blackburn 

Robertson Davies has been an actor, 
a journalist, an educator, and a pro- 
lific writer of practically everything 
frori) new^papei 4 pieces to award-win- 
riiijg fiction. ■ 

His plays, span-, the decades during 
which Canadian drama has grown to 
maturity: In them, Davies gives dra- . 
.malic expression to Iris search for 
himself. ■ 


249pp 


£20.95 
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The man-eating kind 


Their man in Goa 


Jo nathan Burnham 

FUMIKO ENCHI 
Masks 

Translated by Juliet Winters Carpenter 
141pp. Arena. Paperback, £2.25. 

00994 14600 
K1SAKO MATSUBARA 
Cranes at Dusk 

Translated by Leila Vennewitz 
253pp. Seeker and Warburg. £9.95. 
0436 27437 X 


[1 was after an operation to her womb in the 
late 1940s which turned her, as she has put it. 
into a “strange monster who is neither man nor 
woman’*, that Fumiko Enchi felt freed from 
the restraints of Japanese womanhood and be- 
gan to write freely about sex and sensuality. 
Like Yukio Mishima’s. her novels are per- 
vaded by a perverse sexual obsessiveness, with 
the difference that in hers ihe sexuality eman- 
ates from women, almost to the exclusion of 
men. Enchi’s women are goddess-like figures, 
strong and silent, who ruthlessly manipulate 
any weak and bewildered men foolish enough 
to take them to bed. Masks, representative in 
this respect, is the story of the relationship 
between an older woman. Mieko, and Yasuko, 
the young widow of her son, who is courted by 
two men. both of whom end as victims, ex- 
ploited and cheated by the mother and 
daughter-in-law. 

The novel is dominated by the theme of 
spirit possession, the voice of the unhappy, 
vengeful dead speaking through a living 
medium, since it is clear that Yasuko is being 
used as a “voice” for Mieko, who is seeking 
satisfaction fora wrong committed against her 
long in the past. Around this idea Enchi con- 
structs reflections drawn from classical 
Japanese literature: No masks, with flu.* cJiar- 
jL'rcrs they i L-presem. recur as a motif lltn mgli- 


out, and a long essay written by Mieko on the 
Rokujo lady in The Tale of Genji is reproduced 
in the text at a crucial point. At times the 
chessboard plotting, and the combination of 
perverse sexuality and an elaborate use of liter- 
ary-mythical archetypes, are reminiscent of Iris 
Murdoch, though Masks is infinitely more 
compressed, evasive and puzzling than any of 
Murdoch’s novels. It is a lour tie force which 
fuses intellectual rigour with weird sensuality 
in a wholly confident and seductive manner. 

Masks, originally published in Japanese in 
1958, is set in Kyoto, but in a Kyoto so rarefied 
and timeless that we are startled to be told at 
one point that a character is wearing a Burber- 
ry raincoat. Hisako Matsubara's Kyoto, in 
Cranes at Dusk , is the Kyoto of 1 945 . when the 
Japanese, learning of defeat . found themselves 
face-to-face with the hitherto unknown West. 
The changes in society are seen from the view- 
point of ten-year-old Sayu, who watches en- 
thralled as community life alters and her pa- 
rents' marriage reveals its flaws. Saya's impress- 
ions have a simplicity and directness which give 
the novel an extraordinary limpidity, and the 
prose is shot through with delicate, miniaturis- 
tic descriptions which convey a child’s vision. 
Matsubara only becomes ponderous when she 
wants to make an adult point. The main themes 
of the novel (continuity versus change, the past 
versus the future) are painted in very broad 
strokes: Saya's mother, who reveres her 
samurai ancestors and clings to the image of a 
Japan which has ceased to exist, is set too 
squarely against her Shinto priest husband who 
stands, one supposes, for the intellectual’s 
tolerance of change; Saya’s enthusiastic pur- 
suit of Christianity, and her religious debates 
with her father, emerge rather too didactically. 
Matsubara has had a Western education and 
career, and this may account for the element of 
distance in Cranes at Dusk, which nt its best is 
wriircn in a vein of lender nostalgia. Both 
niivcbi. fliank.s i<» ijikhI irnnsliilioiis. rend well. 
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James Kirkup 

RENfiDE CECCATTY 
L’ExtrfiniM du Monde 
Paris: Deno£1.92Fr. 

Rend de Ceccatty is a highly promising young 
French novelist who knows Japan well: his was 
one of the more interesting contributions to a 
rather pedestrian compilation, Autrement’s 
Des Villes Nominees Tokyo. Now he has given 
us a scholarly life of St Francis Xavier, in which 
biographical facts are supplemented by fic- 
tional elaborations reconstituted from real and 
imaginary memoirs. The book reads like n 
picaresque novel in the form of an autobio- 
graphical travel diary. Tins conflation of 
genres at times becomes a little confusing and 
can lack pace, but if one persists one is re- 
warded by the gradual revelation of a great 
mystic and a fascinating man in a series of 
historical and often exotic settings, depicted 
with a keen eye for realistic detail. 

The first six chapters recount Francisco dc 
Xavier’s early life in the family castle in 
Basque-speaking Navarre. The author mokes a 
fleeting comment about linguistic resemblance 
between the Basque tongue and Japanese, 
which I should have liked to see elaborated: 
the resemblance cannot be so great, since 
Xavier, who was no linguist, did not shine as a 
speaker of Japanese. The most important 
event in his life at this period was his meeting in 
Paris with Ignatius Loyola, and the foundation 
of the Company of Jesus on the principles of 
Loyola’s “Spiritual Exercises”. There follow 
excellent descriptions of travel through 
Europe, enlivened by ecclesiastical jealousies 
and bickerings as the brethren plan to sail from 
Venice to Jerusalem, a voyage Xavier was 
fated never to undertake. Life in Rome under 
Pope Paul III (Alexandre Farncse) is also 
vividly recreated, in all its religious glamour 
and petty ambition. Finally, Xavier receives 
authorization to go and preach the Gospel in 

1 ■■ I' .1 nr.tr mil for P.nn fro m ReStClla. 

as did Vasco da Gama, in the sanctuary of Our 
Lady of Nazareth at Belem on the Tagus. 

They sailed on Xavier's thirty-fifth birthday, 
April 7, 1541. It was a dreadful voyage on the 


Santiago, and Xavier and his companions were 
soon laid low with seasickness off Madeira. 
Hnurglnsses were used to tell the lime. Some 
passengers declared they had seen a gigantic 
shape with a black face and blazing red eyes 
looming out of the storm-tossed seas of the | 
Cape of Good Hope. Revolting stinks rose 
from the holds, where the sailors coupled with 
unbridled sodomitic passion -u vision of frene- 
tic lust that was to haunt Xnvier everywhere he 
travelled in the East. I ie tried to keep his mind 
pure by gazing at the stars (though Ceccatty 
several times suggests that Xavier himself was 
not immune to homosexual desires). 

It took over a year to reach Goa, with a hah 
at Mozambique on the way. The chapters on 
Goa, southern India and Ceylon, and on the 
efforts of Xavier and his companions to con- 
vert Ihe brahmans and other sects to the loved | 
Christ, are moving. We see Xavier struggling 
with despair, trying to get translations of the ' 
Bible and the Breviary, floundering in im- 1 
penetrable tongues like Tamil, scourging him- 
self in public to shame the heathen into accept- 
ing baptism, being mocked for his simple habit 
and his asceticism, falling sick yet bravely con- 
tinuing his work to the point of total exhaus- 
tion. There are reports of his levitations and 
miracles during this period. 

Then he meets his first Japanese, Anjiri 
from Kagoshima, a thief and a murderer who 
had fled from Japun to escape punishment and 
certain death. Xnvier becomes infatuated with 
this man, who already knows a little Portu- 
guese. Anjird is converted, and begins to trans- 
late the NcwTestamcnt into Japanese. The Iasi 
chapters of the book tell us of Xavier's experi- 
ences in Kngoshimu, Kyoto, Sakai, Yaitjagudii 
and other places attempting to win souls for 
Christ. 

Heartbroken after Anjird turned away from 
him and relapsed into crime, Xavier left Japan 
hoping to reach China, but died in misery with- 
in sight of the shore, in 1552, on the islandd 
Shsing-Chiian/ Seventy years later, he 
canonized by I’ope Gregory XV . Though Red 
dc Ceccntty's experiment in biographical ^ 
— t i on . i\ . nqj . a rnniTU fi tt l x &i PBS ljMkPfetf ' 
gueurs, it has an air of aulhorily that reminded 
me of favourite missionary travel books tike 
those of les Fires Hue in China, and Florence 
Ayscough's A Chinese Mirror. 
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Robin Buss 

CATHERINE RlHOfT 
Soldi 

20Ipp, Paris: Gnllimnrd. 72 fr. 

A doctor, just turned forty, goes on holkluy on 
a Greek island with her husband and son. She 
falls for the young waiter in the village taverna 
and, the day before she returns to Paris, is 
seduced by him. Gazing back over the raij of 
(he boat towards a figure wnving from the 
shore, “eUe pensa que le Grec, lit-bas, dans Hie, 
ne saurait pas, peut-6trc, qu’elle l’nvait aimd”. 

In Soleil, Catherine Rihoit invites us to ex- 
perience the sensation of falling in Jove, not to 
. study its effegts. and she does so by elevating 

v er ; If^i stor V':.f9 - status, of a myth. Her 

herolhe li: called and she is married 

• 2r ^ > t ^ t l ,er o f L ‘Enfant, and lover 
V u- Grec. Universalized by. their anonymity, 

, theie f^>ur characters a^e situated ip circum- 
; ? C, ^! hat , Sh ° u ! d be imraediately recogpiz- 
able. - the island i^ any, Greek island, with a .. 
taveiyfi,^ monastery, local inhabitants and 
vyismng, Vpples. R^lfe's is i typical ;middle- 

; mS ® , ^i^^Vitious 

mother . caringj-affeotiohate fathdr and bright 
..enquiring son. (’ Y'*;' 

; pfer inoveli love J for Le Greti is foi¥ 

with 

;!• v-i.: 


she cun only coinniuniciile in n third, foreign 
limgungc (English), which serves the ptir^y 
instrument ul end of expressing their need for 
each other and abolishing the soeinl barriers 
that stand in flic way of its sntisfnclion. . 

This contrast between Ihe rivul nttraclkuisco 
a safe, dull nmi Huge mul u dmigerous, pas}® 1 ’ 
ale affair is mil uncommon In romnrttic 
But popular fiction tunds to be conservatiw, 
upholding the soeinl order, nnd its happy 
endings suggest that in the right marriage 
women can find both security and personal 
fulfilment. Rilioh’s model subverts ihi? ^ 
solution, depicting security with L’Autrean 
self-realization with ][.c Grec as not oqly f®’. 
compatible, hut existing on different tempos, 
planes: Rdelle’s love for L’Autre Iias 
yelop through time, her passion tor ^ 
has to be transitory, otherwise one 
come the other. There is never any doubt^ 
Rdelle will opt for security, but we arem 1 . 
conclude, from the generalizing nature Pl . 
text, that women cannot satisfy their tndiw*^ 
needs within marriage, ariy more than they 
satisfy their, creative and social needs outs? 1 

But this may not bd tfie polnt. The 
Rjhqit establishes is nof precisely that befwj? 
security and sexual pleasure (since sheobser^. 
that Rdelle may actually experience inoiep^ . 
sure with L’Autre than she did. with 
but between pure eroticism arid 
neSsed to other ends. The first. tbougba 
sary adventure . is limited, hostile to HI®* 
tially enslaving; hence the, paradox that • 
arid Le Grec "avaient v^ qdelque^ 0 ^ 
,s f dtait trouvri interrompiii par la vie". It coip . 


,s ciau irouve interrompu par ta . 

that Rihoit is merely rejecting the conycrtt ,^ 
happy eliding for another, tarnished priiy ■ £ { 
acknowledgment that, ridt every day., j.- 
hdllday; j: V j. \ 
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Politics and history 

Commentaire 

Volume 8, Numbers 28-29; February 1985 
Frl20. Paris: Julliard. 

Continenlairc was founded by Raymond Aron 
in 1978 and was immediately greeted ns u re- 
view which represented all thnt was most 
serious in French liberal thinking. It is pleas- 
ing, therefore, to see this large speciul edition - 
“Raymond Aron I9U5-19H3. Histone et Politi- 
que; Textes et T^inoignages” - devoted (o its 
late founder. It is divided into two parts, the 
first consisting of articles about Aron and ab- 
out his preoccupations, the second being made 
up of a number of articles arid lectures, some of 
which are unpublished but most of which have 
been published but are not easily accessible. 

Many of the personal commentaries are 
short. Those that deal with Aron as a teacher 
or student persist in recalling his relations with 
Sartre or in comparing the two. Thus we learn 
of Aron's anger when he was told that Sartre 
had been unsuccessful in the examination for 
the agrtgalion de philosophie, and we hear the 
confession of one who believes that fifty years 
ago, in the train from Paris to Le Havre, he 
pleased Sartre by being critical of Aron. The 
impossibility of escaping from this constant 
comparison is emphasized by a photograph 
showing Aron and Sartre sitting side by side in 
a group of normaliens, with Sartre holding a 
broad-rimmed artist's hat on his knee whilst 
Aron is wearing spats. The one is already the 
creative writer, the other the analyst and 
teacher. 

It is the small details that strike one in these 
personal recollections. In June 1940 Aron 
wrote to Albert Pa lie about the “hen res descs- 
pfirfics” through which he was passing, then 
corrected his phrase to“prochcs du desespoir”. 
perhaps a revealing change. A few weeks later, 
intngland, Daniel Cordicr found himself with 
Mtgeant Aron, and innocently asked him why 
Y.iurras and his group were not in London. 
torUfle ifdVeT loan more man an hour to 
write an editorial, and one of the few English 
contributors, Peter Wiles, confides in us that 
he was Aron's Favourite “soviSlologuc”. Bill it 
is the longer studies which are the more impor- 
tant, such ns that by Stanley Hoffman on Aron 
and de Tocqucville, or Pierre Massnor on 
Aron’s interpretation of the twentieth century. 
Jean-Ciaude Casanova has produced an analy- 
sis of how Aron envisaged (lie evolution of 
French politics (reminding us of the import- 
ance that he attached to the electoral system) 
while Thierty de Moiithrjal expresses surprise 
that Aron should never have studied statesmen 
or men of action from a psychological point of 
view. Perhaps lie has never rend “I. ’ombre des 
Bonnpartcs”, which appeared in La hnmee 
Ubre in August 1943 and which caused some 
indignation among Gaullists. 

The article is republished in 'this volume 
along with many others whieh cun be read or 
re-read with profit (for example, “La lttvolu- 
Jioij antiiotalitiire" about Hungary in 1956, or 
tbe article, on Glausewitz which appeared jn ii 
German review'as a reply to an aggrcssive.crilic 
Arcin's book). As has often been said, there 
?refew writers oil contemporary affairs whose 
work cari hear to be resuscitated so many years 
afterwards. We Are reminded of what Aron 
himself $aid to the students of the University °f 
Frankfurt in 1952: “J’ni la reputation d'etre un 
plus professeurs parmi les journal istes, et 
“ti des plus politiques parmi les professeurs”. 

; ; Douglas Johnson 


open diapason of editorial Angst. 

The issue before lost varied in its contents 
from a fine personal apologia by Jaroslav 
Pelikan on scholarship ns a sacred vocation, to 
a report on the regard in which university 
presses arc held by members of the American 
Council of Learned Societies (with the notable 
coinage "sticker .shock” for horror at re-pricing 
labels). The January 1985 issue has a general 
article on the reactions of a traditional trade to 
the technological future. There are two long 
and complementary articles (somewhat over- 
Inpping) on The Library of America, one writ- 
ten to allay some of the criticisms this high- 
profile, high-speed, highly successful project 
has met with from u diligent, slow and protec- 
tive university publishing fraternity. The other 
discusses the editorial effort needed to keep up 
the pace and stundards of the series. Other 
articles include a survey of “intern programs" 
for graduate students in publishing offices, but 
the most unusual piece in this number is on the 
preparation and marketing of the most finan- 
cially successful item on Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Press’s list - a functional mode! 
teaching skeleton known in the office as "Mr 
Bones". 


Alan Bell 


New Zealand 


. ScholBriyPubithing 

January lf>85 , . 

LJOper yea r.iUniversity of Toronto press, 

; 'pron^, panada M5S1A6. ' • ' 


'• catered for, though the 

- tk^^tion? are more by publishers 
/ The latter can gain some 

punishers* mystery, nofleost 
jbdjrrial characteristically sounds tj'n 


The New Zealand Journal of History 
Volume IS, No2; October 1984 
SNZlflperycar. History Department. 
Universityof Auckland’. Privnte Bag, 

Auckland. New Zealand. 

New Zealand history has a claim to be taken 
seriously abroad if for no other reason than the 
modest pretension of New Zealanders to re- 
gard themselves as a social laboratory within a 
predominantly British culture. The contents of 
I he New Zealand Jt ini tial of History have been 
since its beginning in 1967 pervaded by this 
sense of experiment. Innovation and success in 

1^: 

seriousness. The record is examined in this jour- 
nal with more candour than one might expect 
in a small society. Eric Olssen. writing on 
Truby King and the Plunkett Society (Volume 
15, No I), shows how a scientific and rational 
attitude to motherhood became authoritarian 
and perpetuated an older concept of the sub- 
jection of women to their family role, arid 
(’olin McGeorge writes (Volume 18, No 1) on 
teaching “correct” English (the Royal Christ- 
mas message is the model) and the relationship 
between accent and identity, which is an issue 
at the moment jn teaching English to the En- 
glish. 

Gregory Palmer 

China 

The Chino Quarterly 

No 100; December 1984 

C17.50 per year. Contemporary China 

Institute , School of Oriental and African 

Studies, Malet Street . London WC1E 7HP. 

When The China Quarterly first appeared 
twenty-fWe years ago it was an orgun of the 
Congress for Cultural Freedom, with all (hat : 
that implies about its a ims and the sources of its 
funding. It was essential reading for foreigners 
concerned with China, even though its con- 
tents in the old days rarely challenged official 
American hostility to the communist regime. 

A lot of things have changed since then. The 
China Qmrterly hw long Ceased (o be a maga- 
zirie with a pblitical line 1 and is now predomi- 
nantly an academic journal, pubUshed by.the 
School bt Oriental and African Studies in Lon- 
don (SOAS) end run by an editorial board 
1 drawn mainly from universities on both sidesof 
. the Atlantic. Sometimes the tpder has (e^the 
lack of a clear aim, and wondered whether all 
thfc articles are serving niore purpose ;tjjan 
meeting their authors’ need to.be pubhslied m 

.nf. Taiwan. f 


from booksellers - is probubly the best yet. it 
contains nearly 200 pages of articles on the 
Chinese economy since 1978, providing an out- 
standing and up-to-date treatment of a subject 
of vital interest both to the people of China and 
to interested foreigners. The guest editors, 
Professors Christopher Howe and Kenneih 
Walker of SOAS, have assembled a well- 
balanced set of articles by experts from the 
United States. Japan and Hong Kong, nearly 
all of which can be understood by non- 
economists. The collection is of the same 
standard ns Ihe highly informative volumes on 
the Chinese economy commissioned every few 
years by the Joint Economic Committee of the 
United Slates Congress - only it is more 
up-to-date than the latest of these. 

W. J. F. Jenner 

Medicine 

Medical History 

Volume 29, No 1 ; January 1985 

£22 per year. Professional and Scientific 

Publications, BMA House, Tavistock Square, 

London WC1H 9JR. 

If the standard of articles in Medical History is 
any indication, then the history of medicine is 
in a healthy stale. The journal is published 
quarterly under the auspices of the Wellcome 
Institute for the History of Medicine in Lon- 
don. Recent issues have devoted increasing 
attention to patients, ordinary practitioners, 
and alternative medical traditions, while main- 
taining a strong empirical flavour. The January 
1985 number is no exception. The lead article . 
by Irvine Loudon, surveys piovinciul practice 
in eighieenih-ceitUiTy England and shows that 
most doctors spent (heir time treating minor 
ailments like boils and leg ulcers. Amputations 
and utlici heroic remedies prove unexpectedly 
rare. The introduction of smallpox inoculn- 
tfon into ships of the eighteen th-centurv slav*- 
teYJ'&iWuC’Yrfovcd iVist=eltectivc when applied 
to a captive commodity. P. S. Brown provides 
a revealing essay on the. persistence of profes- ; 
si op a I herbalism ui Jnte‘ nineteenth nnd early 
twentieth-century Britain. And the great.. still 
receive due consideration, ns witnessed by 
K. Codell Carter's meticulous effort lo give 
[gnaz Senunelwcis a role In tile rise of germ 
theory. 

The “Reviews” and “Notices" departments 
are remarkable both for the rriiige of titles they 
cover (family history, Dufwinisni. chemistry, 
and psychoanalysis nil feature in the present 
issue) and for their generally high quality. Sir 
Henry Wellcomc’s bracing eclecticism is well 
reflected. 

J. A. Secord 

Subscription figures given are for individuals; 
rates may vary for students, libraries, etc. 

“Modernism is a development that came 
comparatively late to Canadian poetry”; so 
begins Ken Norris's The Little Magazine in 
Canada 1925^80 (203pp. Toronto: ECW Press. 
$C16. 6 920802 53 2). In spile of some early 
intlmatidns, the modernist mode did not 
become dominant until the 1940s. by which 
time there was Contemporary Verse, a maga- 
zine specifically dedicated to fulfilling the task 
of “attacking conventional modes of express- 
ion by bringing into print the results of new 
theories and practices”. By the end of the 
decade the “new theories and practices’’ were 
firmly established. The way that directions in 
ppetry can be influenced by little magazines is 
well Illustrated by the origins of Tish . started 
by; a group of Canadian (ibets after appear- 
ances in Vancouver by Robert piincaii; a( that 
. tiirie heavily involved with Ihe Black MotmtHiri 
school. In 1961. Tish "provided a i forum for 
poets wishing to experiment with the latest 
practices, but tho dangers of superficiality 
latent jn such instant adaptation are evident in 
Drivid Dawson's statement in the first issue of • 
7 isA, which .reads, like a parody of Charles 
.oisdn'i essny., “Projective Verse”. Keri Norris 
sujris' up his findings thus: “because the 
inclinations of Modernism at e nnti-consumer- 
fati. . . Modernist.writing must literally create 

a iiOme fqr itself. That! haven, first and fore- 
most, is the little magazine 1 ’.. 
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Susan Ferrier’s Marriage, reviewed in the TLS 
last week by Barbara Hardy, is available also as 
. a paperback at £6.95,' while The Inheritance 
(reviewed with it) is equally published in 

■ hardback at £12.50 (ISBN 0907951 10 A), both 
from Three Rivers Books, Mill Green. Batnp- 

. ton, Oxfordshire 0X8 2HF. The publishers 
have also adjusted the ISBN of the hardback 
edition of Marriage to 0 907951 09 0. 

Chaito and Windus/Tlie Hogarth Press ask us 
to point out, following Georg Eislei’s review of . 
JOseph Roth's Berliner Saisonhericht (TLS, 
March 8). that they are both reissuing earlier 
translations* of Roth’s novels, such as Job 
(reviewed in the TLS, April 22. 1983). and 
banging out others not before published in 
Engl ish The Emperor's Tomb ( reviewed i n the 
TLS. July 20, 1984) and Hotel Savoy, to be 
published next year, both translated by John 
Hoare. 



